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IY THANKSSLV ING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 

HAD just finished a charming 
rose-colored thibet morning- 
dress. It was faced with white 
watered silk, and was embroid- 
ered in applique, with white vel- 
vet, and white silk cord. A light 
wreath of convolvulus ran round 
the skirt, and up in front. I 
stood holding it up and admiring 
it. Somehow, I felt almost sorry 
it was done, as much as I needed 
the pay for making it. But it 
was so beautiful, and I so loved 
to make beautiful things! I 
doubt if the delicate bride, for 
whom it was intended, ever felt 
one tithe of the exquisite joy in 
its possession, that 1 did, as the beautiful design de- 
veloped itself under my patient fingers. I have an 
intense passion for beautiful things. I cannot remem- 
ber the time when I did not go into ecstasies over the 
simple and beautiful blossoms that open their fra- 
grant leaves in the spring sunshine. They are to me 
royal apostles, with the odor of sanctuary on their 
beautiful garments. I love to make friends of them 
—and they are the most companionable of friends. I 
love to read His care in the lilies of the field, and, 
were I a Catholic, I would string them for a rosary. 

I very early developed a tact for adaptation and 
combination of color, and this natural aptitude in 
after years stood between meand despair. In the 
dark days of my early orphanage, it came and min- 
istered unto me. I had nothing else upon whieh to 
lean, but it stood me bravely in my need. And so I 
became, in a measure, independent even in my pov- 
erty. People praised my “taste,” and through it 1 
came at once into successful competition with old 
and well-established dress-makers. But it was ir 
embroidery and fancy work that my forte lay, and I 
had, therefore, been selected by Miss Everleigh to 
superintend the making of her bridal troussean. 

Grace Everleigh was the only daughter of Ross 
Everleigh, one of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest 
man in the country. There was no end to the 
“houses and lands” which this man possessed, to 
say nothing of mining shares, bank stock, etc. Of 
course, the tr a was magnificent, and the envy 
of the entire feminine portion of the community. 

It was the week before Thanksgiving, and the wed- 
ding was to come off in great style in church. I 
thought, as [ finished this, the last, and to my fancy 
the most beautiful dress in the bridal wardrobe, how 
many poor homes it would have made glad, if its cust 
had been expended in such homely articles as meat, 
meal and potatoes. I thought of it all the way home, 
and, once, | paused under a lamp-post and counted 
the ¢ its of my port ie; by the way, a very 
careless proceeding on my part, although no harm 
came of it in this particular instance, yet, 1 would 
not advise others to go and do likewise. 

There were twenty-two doilars in bills, and a small 
trifle in change. I owed six dollars of this for the 
rent of my chamber. I had always kept a home, it 
being so much pleasanter, and, perhaps, quite as 
economical. It had a south, and west window. From 
the south I enjoyed a bird’s-eye view of a confused 
mass of roofs, chimneys and awnings, with here and 
there glimpses of the bustling, crowded streets. The 
west window ded a gnificent rear view of 
a tannery; and the horns and hoofs daily displayed 
there, brought forcibly to my remembrance the very 
impressive nursery tales, in which a certain pair of 
** hoofs and horns” were made to play an important 
part. Nevertheless, I loved this same west window. 
From it I caught beautifal glimpses of wood and sky, 














glimpses that transported me far away from the dust 
and turmoil of the city, to the cool, green aisles of 
nature’s vast cathedral. I caught the scent of ferns 
and violets, in April, and heard the solemn dropping 
of the autumn rain on the dead leaves in November. 
Perhaps, it was much of it fancy, perhaps all; but I 
have paused more than once, with the sudden drum- 
ming of the partridge in my ears, and the shrill 
whistle of the quail coming through the brake. In 
addition to this, | saw from it all the gorgeous pano- 
ply of sanset clouds. I revelled in their beauty, and 
grew entranced by the exquisite delicacy of their 
faint outlines, as they faded into the dusky gray of 
evening. I never grudged the six dollars a month I 
paid for my little attic heme, though, sometimes, I 
hardly knew where the money was coming from to 
pay for it; but the way, however dark, had always 
opened before me, and my faith in the future was 
strong and cheerful. 

But, as I said, I owed six of that twenty-two dol- 
lars for rent, and five to Dr. Lavator for attendance 
several months before, and which I had not been able 
to quite pay up yet. A long, nervous fever had fas- 
tened itself upon me, in the spring, and I had hardly 
recovered from its effects, pecuniarily, vet. I had 
but eleven dollars left, and I needed thrice that 
amount in clothing for the winter, to say nothing of 
fire, light and food. I had no more work engaged, 
just then, and it would not do to let all go. I turned 
over that eleven dollars in my mind, more than a 
hundred times before I reached the head of B—— 
street, where I lived. A three story wooden tene- 
ment house stood just on the corner. I glanced up 
at the windows of a room in the second story; a little 
wan, childish face was pressed agaiust the pane, and 
apairof great solemn-looking, black eyes peered out 
into the dimly-lighted street. My heart smote me 
for my selfishness, for I had been hoping I should not 
see him, with his pitiful, pleading face. 

I walked nearly the length of the block, looking 
resolutely away from that window. ‘*One must be 
charitable to one’s self,” I said, thinking of my wet 
feet, and the thin water-proof which was no sort of 
proof against the cold wind that whirled and slriek- 
ed through the streets, the avant-courier of the piti- 
less winter. But those wistful eyes haunted me still. 
I could not escape them look which way I would. 
Suddenly I turned, and, retracing my steps, I pushed 
open the door and ran quickly upa long flight of 
dark, narrow stairs. But I did not stumble, I had 
been there too many times. “I can better go with- 
out a new cloak than he without his supper,” I said, 
as I paused a t on the landing to take breath 
But he had heard me, and opened the door, exclaim- 
ing, a soft flush mantling the white, transparent 
face: 

“Oauntie! I thought you never would come. I’ve 
watched, O so long! I thought once I saw you go 
by—only I knew you wouldn’t go by.” 

I stooped and gathered him in my arms—dear little 
fellow—how light he was! asking God to forgive me 
for my unworthiness of so perfect a faith. 

“ How did you know it was I, Bertie?” I said, 
carrying him across the room in my arms, to the lit- 
tle cot where his mother lay 

“ We haven’t so many friends, have we, darling?” 
she said, as she reached out her thin hand in greet- 
ing, ‘‘ as to be in danger of making mistakes.” 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, gravely; ‘‘ nobody 
but you—only,” correcting himself, “ only God.” 

* Do you feel any better, Mrs. Prescott?” I asked, of 
the pale little figure, propped up against the pillows. 

* Yes, I think so; at least, I suppose I am better, 
for Iam hungry,” she said, smiling, O, such a wan, 
pitiful smile! 

I knew so well of what she was thinking, and my 
heart ached for her, but I answered, quickly: 

“Tam so glad, for now you will get well enough to 
eat my Thanksgiving dinner with me.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” she said, smiling more 
| brightly. “ Let me see, when is it?” 

“In just one week from to-day.” 
* Only a week! I fear I~” 








“T don’t fear anything about it. A great deal may 
happen in a week,” I said, little thinking how pro- 
phetic my words were. 

Then I made an excuse to go down to close the 
door, and slipped across the street into a grocery, and 
bought tea, sugar, crackers and butter. Then I went 
into a restaurant,and got some oysters, milk, and 
two brick loaves of bread. My hands were quite full, 
and the restaurant man said, as he opened the door 
for me: 

“ Have you far to go, miss?” 

“Only across the street,” I replied, nodding toward 
the house. “ A woman and child are starving there 
—that is all.” 

“* Who are they, Miss Malvern?” 

The man knew me from seeing me pass daily. 

“A Mrs. Prescott, sir.” 

“ But who are they—I mean are they anybody ?” 

* Only God’s poor, sir; that is all.” 

“Stop!” he called after me. 

I turned, and be came toward me with half-a-dozen 
oranges, and a sheet of nice, golden sponge cake. 

“T am not quite a brute, Miss Malvern,” he said, 
kindly, as he piled them in myarms. ‘“ There are so 
many you know, yourself, Miss Malvern, that are 
unworthy of help, or sympathy from honest people, 
that one is apt to get suspicious.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said. And thanking him, in 
Mrs. Prescott’s name, for the cake and oranges, I 
hurried away. 

*O mamma!” exclaimed Bertie, as I unfolded my 
packages, upon the table, “isn’t this just like a fairy 
tale, with Aunt Aggie for the good geni.” 

“Your good geni is a fat, bald-headed saloon- 
keeper, Bertie—alas for the romance!” I said, 
laughing. 

“You did not ask him for these, Miss Malvern?” 
a quick flush staining the pallid cheek. 

“No, my dear, he sent them voluntarily, because 
you were ill.” 

“Tam glad. I cannot quite bring myself to that, 
yet.” 

Then laying aside my water-proof, which, by the 
way, had grown so really thick and warm, that I had 
no doubt but it would do nicely all winter, I pro- 
ceeded to get supper. I set out the little deal table, 
and put on one of Mrs. Prescott’s pretty, snow-drop 
table covers, the remnant of better days, and then I 
made tea, toast, and a little tureen of oyster soup, 
and cut up some of the sponge cake and bread; and 
then I found a glass dish into which I put the or- 
anges, and set tiem in the centre of the table to 
make it look nice. Then Bertie took hold, and we 
set it up before the bed, and we sat on the other side. 
I have sat at some royally-spread boards since then, 
for that was a year ago, but I have never eaten so 
happy a meal, or seen one that looked so beautiful to 
me as that. 

After the supper was over, Bertie crept into my 
arms, and fixing his great black eyes on my face, 
asked gravely, ‘if 1 was very rich?” 

I laughed; but Mrs. Prescott said: 

“ Dear Agatha, I know just what this cost you, the 
struggle and self-denial; I know, also, that God will 
reward you four-fold. I will not thank you, I will 
pray for you—pray that every penny you have denied 
your own necessities to relieve ours, may be return- 
ed to you a thousand fold in kind, besides the un- 
speakable riches of his grace without measure.” * 

The next day I paid my landlord and my physician, 
and hai seven dollars left. I hada number of er- 
rands todo about town that day, and it was late in 
the afternoon before I got home. I was weary, and 
it was not often that I got leisure to rest in the day 
time, so I locked my door and laid down, not think- 
ing of sleeping. I did, however, and did not awake 
until it was quite dark. I arose quickly and looked 
out; it was raining, and the wind was blowing hard. 
I was intending to go over and see how Mrs. Prescott 





was, but the night was so wild, I concluded to defer 
it till morning. I sat thinking over the misfortunes 
| that had crowded her life so full of sorrow. 

It was a little over three months since I had first 





, known her. I first wemt there to get a dress finished 


for a lady who “couldn’t wait;” there are a great 
many such. I had heard that she was a widow, and 
poor, and wanted work, so I songht her cut; and, as 
I liked not only the work, but the worker, I gave her 
all I had to spare. Her history was that of hundreds 
of others. They had been in comfortable circum- 
stances at the commencement of the war. They had 
a nice little home, and were very happy, in a quiet 
way. But the terrible demon of war walked into 
their beautiful Eden, and sorrow and desolation fol- 
lowed. After nearly threw years of marching and 
fighting, on his part, and the agony of watching and 
waiting on hers, it all ended in one short telegraph, 
“ Mortally wounded, private Harry Prescott.” 

A long illness had followed this terrible blow, and 
her little savings vanished likedew. She was among 
strangers; indeed, ber husband was an Englishman 
by birth, and had no relations in this country. She 
had one brother, Ceci! Burnham, but she had not 
seen or heard from him since the breaking out of 
the war. He hail sailed for the East Indies, the au- 
tumn hefore the never-to-be-forgotten spring of ’61. 
She had come to believe him dead, as the years went 
by and brought no tidings of him. She had left the 
country, where she had lived in the days of her hap- 
piness—the familiar scenes she had enjoyed with him 
gtew so painful to her—and come into the city for the 
double purpose of getting better employment, and 
forgetting self in the great press, and bustle, and 
struggles of other lives. But ill health prevented 
her doing much, and along illness ha! reduced her 
to absolute want. It is true, she hal the small pit- 
tance allowed her by government, but what was that 
to relieve the necessities of illness, and provide food 
and shelter for herself and child. 

She was a delicately-nurtured, fragile sort of a wo- 
man, one of the sort to be petted and cared for, and 
illy calculated to battle with life in its dusty arena. 
I felt a sort of protecting fondness for the little, de- 
pendent creature, from the first, and our acquaint- 
ance ripened into a warm and earnest friendship. 
Bertie and I were also fast friends. He was a dear, 
wise little fellow, and I saw with pain that he pined 
daily in the ungenial city air, and the continual pres- 
sure of want and care. It did not need the gift of 
second sight to foretell his fate, if things went on in 
this way long. The thin white face, and great 
solemn eyes made my heart ache. 

I sat a long while in the dark thinking of them, and 
trying to devise plans to assist them, and I fell 
asleep thinking of them, and dreamed they had been 
abducted by the bald- headed saloon-keeper, and con- 
cealed in a cave, in the mountains of the moon, to- 
ward which I was perpetually trying to climb by 
rainbow-ladders, whose prismatic rounds continual- 
ly eluded my grasp. The dream was very vivid, and 
I awoke with a feeling of disappointment and loss. 
As soon as convenient after breakfast, I prepared to 
goout. As I came in sight of Mrs. Prescott’s win- 
dows, I was startled to see them both open. A sud- 
den fear overcame me—what if she were dead! It 
was a raw, gusty morning, but it was not ifs chilli- 
ness that struck so to my heart. 

I went hurriedly in; the door of one of the lower 
rooms stood open a little, and four or five ragged 
children, with little blue, pinched faces, peered curi- 
ously out. I ran swiftly up the stairs, a feeling of 
desolation coming over: me, as the chill wind from 
the open windows blew in my face. The room was 
empty and deserted. I cried out in sudden surprise, 
but only the hollow, sepulchral echo of my own voice 
replied. It was so strange! and instinctively I 
thought of my dream, half believing in my amaze- 
ment that it was true. I turned to go down, when 
a woman at the foot of the stairs said, interrogatively : 

“Miss Agatha Malvern?” 

“ Yes,” I said, eagerly; tor I had caught sight ofa 
slip of paper in ber hand. 

“Mrs. Prescott was moved away yesterday, and 
she left this note to be given you when you called, as 
she was sure you ~rouid,” the woman said, handing 
me che paper with one band, and holding the hands 
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of two children with the other, while two more were 
hiding their blue, pinched faces in the folds of her 
skirts. 

I took the note in a dazed, bewildered sort of a 
way, looking, probably, very much as I felt, for she 
drew back the children, and said, as she stepped back- 
ward into the room: 

“Sit down a moment, miss.” And she placed a 
chair before the stove, after first carefully dusting it 
with her apron. 

The children were huddled in a corner, rolling 
their little red hands in their aprons, and looking at 
me askance. 

1 tore open the note and read: 


“My VERY DEAR FRIEND:—A sudden and unex- 
pected event takes me away from here immediately; 
but I cannot go without thanking you for all you 
have done for me, and once more invoking God’s 
blessing upon all your future life. I shall see you 
again erelong. Your affectionate friend, 

“ ALICE PRESCOTT.” 


It was vague and unsatisfactory, leaving me in a 
maze of perplexity and doubt. Suddenly it occurred 
to me to question the woman before me; she could 
tell me how she went, at least. 

“Mrs. Prescott went very suddenly,” I said. 
thought her too ill to be moved.” 

* O miss, you should have seen how she picked up 
after he come. She actually walked down stairs, and 
got into the coach, herself, though he insisted upon 
carrying her.” 

* He?” I interrupted. 
for her?” 

** You may well say that, miss; for, if ever I saw a 
gentleman, he was one. I didn’t ask any questions, 
but it’s my opinion that it’s her husband come back 
alive, after all. I heard her shriek out that night, 
and then cry, and then laugh, and—” 

“ What night?” I asked, in bewilderment. 

“Why, that night after you were here—Thursday 
night, wasn’t it?” 

** Did he come that night?” 

Yes; not five minutes after I heard you come 
down stairs. I remember, because I thought you had 
returned for something.” 

“Tt is very strange,” I said, rising to go. “Did 
you mind what sort of a looking man this was—was 
he large, or slight; dark, or fair?” 

“O, yes indeed, miss; one couldn’t help noticing 
him, he was such a grand, imperial-looking man. He 
was rather dark, with heavy black hair, and magni- 
ficent beard. But his eyes were the most wonderful. 
You know Bertie had rare, strange eyes, that be- 
wildered one to look at—well, this man’s eyes were 
like bis, only more beautiful. [should have thought, 
miss,” she said, hesitatingly, “ she would have told 
you in the letter, if it was her husband, seeing you 
were her friend.” 

I thought so, too, but I only thanked her, and bade 
her good morning, and went back to my rooms, feel- 
ing, I must confess, somewhat injured at the lack of 
confidence. Fortunately, I found a package of work 
awaiting me, which served to divert my mind. 

A friend of Miss Everleigh’s had been so much 
pleased with her morning-dress, that she had order- 
ed one like it at once. It must be done before 
Thanksgiving morning, as she was going out of town. 
I went quickly to work, for it would be close work to 
finish it, even by sitting up late at night. I experi- 
enced a thrill of delight as I gathered the material in 
my hands, letting it fall through them in soft, rich 
folds. A sudden yearning came over me for just such 
rich and beautiful things. Why should I, who loved 
beauty so intensely, be shut vut trom its enjoyment, 
my life hedged about with the coarseness and lonsli- 
ness of poverty? And this thanksgiving festival, so 
full of joyful promise, and bright anticipation to 
others, what was it tome? What had / to be thank- 
ful for? No dear home-circle awaited my coming, 
no loving lips whispered my name with tender long- 
ing. I was so alone. I could have borne the want, 
and care, and toil, so much easier, with some one to 
love me. I did not often give way to such feelings. 
I was naturally of a brave and hopeful spirit, and 
witha mighty effort I drove back these rebellious 
feelings, and became myself once more. 1 found very 
much to be thankful four, after all, and a great many 
sweet and beautiful things to enjoy. And so I went 
about my work with a glad and grateful heart. 

Very early Tuesday morning the penny post 
brought me a letter. It was quite an event to me. 
I did not often have letters. It bore the post-mark of 
the town where Mrs. Prescott had lived previous to 
her removal to the city. It was directed in a bold 
hand, unmistakably a gentleman’s, but, upon open- 
ing it, 1 found it to be, as I had at first supposed, 
from Mrs. Prescott. It was very brief, and as fullows: 


“Ty 


“Then a gentleman came 


“DEAR AGATHA:—Do not forget that we are to 
dine together on Thanksgiving Day. I am still 
rather too much of an invalid to come to you, there- 
fore you will have to come to me. The morning 
train for this place leaves your city at eight o’clock. 
You will not disappoint us—you must not. Bertie 
will meet you at the depot; he is wild to see you, and 
is by no means alone in his impatience. Good-by 
until Thursday. AL?” 


I: ouldn’t be willing to say, positively, but I have 
an impression that I acted very foolish over that let- 
ter. But Ido know that I kissed it over and over 
again, and put it in my bosom, where it set my 
heart to beating—O, such a happy, happy tune! 
How my fingers flew! it scemed as if they were 
winged. The world blossomed into sudden beauty; 
1 looked out, thinking what a lovely day it was, and 


was dreadfully disgusted to hear a man down in the 
tannery say to another, in a gruff voice: 

* What a gray, dismal day it is!’’ 

To which the other replied: 

‘“Wretched! It’s enough to give a saint the 
blues.” 

The “blues!” Why, the man must be a perfect 
hy poc hondriac, to think of the blues in a day like this. 
Why, it was perfectly enchanting! Suppose the wind 
did blow a trifle, and there were a few clouds in the 
sky, it was a delightful day for a’ that. 

Now, I do not believe any woman—a real woman— 
ever received an invitation to go anywhere, but her 
first thought was what she should “ wear.” I have 
no reason to believe I am exempt from the common 
weakness. I confess a violet cashmere, a pearl-gray 
hat, and a new black cloak danced in delightful con- 
fusion through my brain. Yes, thanks to Miss Ever- 
leizh’s friend, I could have a new cloak. I don’t 
think I slept much that night, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved I slept at all, only I dreamt of flying through 
space on the back of a magnificent comet, whose long, 
streaming nebula was made up of violet cashmere, 
pink thibet, and white velvet, superbly spotted with 
soft, liquid, bewildering black eyes, very much after 
the style of peacocks’ tails. 

Thanksgiving morning came at last; it snowed a 
little, perhaps you remember; but I always hada 
weakness for snow storms, they cover up the still, 
dead face of nature with such a tender hand; and 
this one, especially, came down so soft and still, I 
fancied it an angelic benediction falling upon the 
graves of the dead flowers. What a cheerful crowd 
there was that morning at the depot, and in the cars. 
What groups of happy children, and no less happy 
elders, were ‘‘ going home to Thanksgiving!” 

It was fifteen miles to W—, my destination; and 
all along the route we were constantly leaving, or 
taking up little parties of eager, happy people. The 
first thing I saw when we came pufling and panting 
up to the W—— station, was the great, expectant 
eyes of Bertie, fixed intentlyon the cars. He was 
sitting in a handsome carriage, and a tall, dark- 
bearded man held the fiery horse by the bit. I step- 
ped to the platform and walked back a few steps. A 
glad cry greeted me, and Bertie, springing from the 
carriage, with, ‘‘O Aunt Aggie!” was in my arms, 
and clinging to me in a paroxysm of joy. Presently, 
with grave thoughtfulness, he said, slipping to his 
feet, and taking my hand: 

“ This is Miss Malvern, my dear mamma’s friend.” 

My hand was held a moment in a firm, warm clasp, 
and a pair of dark, eloquent eyes looked down in my 
face. 

“Tam very glad to meet you, Miss Malvern,” he 
said, lifting me into the carriage. 

It was certainly very awkward, Bertie’s introduc- 
tion had been altogether such a one-sided affair. I 
was in perfect ignorance, as to who the gentleman 
was, but I expected, of course, it must be Harry 
Prescott. Bertie r bled him gh to enable 
me to guess that, besides, it explained something of 
the mystery. Mrs. Prescott had evidently been plan- 
ning a nice little surprise for me. I determined to 
forestall her, so I said, with easy assurance: 

‘* Your coming must have been a great surprise to 
your family.” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly. ‘ Alice had about given 
up ever seeing me again, I believe.” 

* She certainly had the best of evidence for believ- 
ing you dead; one of your comrades told her the story 
himself. How did your wife bear it?” 

An amused smile flashed over his face, as he 
replied: 

“I have never had the happiness of seeing that 
lady, yet. I hope she will bear it with becoming for- 
titude, when I do.” 

“O auntie,” exclaimed Bertie, the perplexity in his 
face suddenly lighting up, ‘“ this isn’t papa; he was 
killed at Fair Oaks, you know; this is Uncle Cecil.” 

J looked at him in sudden surprise. I had noteven 
thought of this. The impression had been so strong 
upon me that it was Harry Prescott, that I had not 
thought of the possibility of its being her brother. 

* You look disappointed, Miss Malvern,” he said, 
looking smilingly at my blank face. 

* But I never thought of you.” 

** Plenty of time to repair that fault.” 

* By thinking of you now, I suppose you mean? 
Well, I don’t see as I can help it.” : 

** Don’t try to, Miss Malvern ; / will promise not to 
complain.” 

““TI—I don’t mean—” I stammered in confusion. 

**Of course, you don’t! Ah! here we are home, 
Bertie!” 

I looked out. A charming cottage, with broad, 
smooth lawns, and evident traces of flowers in the 
bare, brown shrubbery, met my surprised vision. 
Alice Prescott was standing in the door to welcome 
me, a soft flush on her cheek, and the light of return- 
ing health and happiness in her eyes. She folded me 
siléntly in her arms, and I was conscious of some very 
blissful emotions in that moment we stood there. 

** Cume here, Cecil.” 

He came and stood beside her. 

“ Cecil, thisis my best and dearest friend. I have 
told you what she has been to me, how she has denied 
herself food and clothing to help me, and—” 

* Please don’t,” I said, feeling terribly embarrass- 
ed. ‘ You were weak and ill, and you imagined a 
great deal.” ; 

* But not all,” he said, looking at me out of those 
wonderful eyes. ‘‘Shall I tell you what J imagined 
one night, Miss Maive:n?” . 

I mormured some sort of an indistinct answer. 

“T imagined I saw an angel in a small, dimly- 











lighted chamber in a certain city. She nursedthe; But we never have, we have only been growing 


sick, comforted the fatherless, fed them out of her 
own scanty earnings, and looked so radiantly happy 
at her task, that 1 was positive that it was really an 
angel, but my little sister here insists that she knows 
who it was; do you believe she does?” 


“O Agatha,” interrupted Mrs. Prescott, ‘don’t | 


you think! Cecil was over in that restaurant all the 
while. He hai come to the city to look for me—in- 
deed, he had looked two whole days. By chance he 
was in the saloon when you came in. He was imme- 
diately interested, he says, glancing archly at him. 
A slight flush crept into the bronzed face. 

“Don’t, Alice; I want the happiness of telling Miss 
Malvern that myself.” 

“Don’t interrupt me; where was 1? O! he was 
interested and followed the saloon-keeper to the door. 
Then he heard you tell my name. His tirst impulse 
was to fullow you, but he restrained himself, and 
came out and stood upon the sidewalk and watched 
us at our meal. He said he could not destroy the 
beautiful picture, and so waited until you had gone.” 

“ But why were you so secret in your movements? 
I was so shocked by the suddenness and mysterious- 
ness of your departure, that I have hardly recovered 
from it yet,” I said, smilingly. 

“Ah! that was Cecil’s work. After I had told 
him ajl about you, he planned this surprise. Is ita 
pleasant one, dear?” 

I suppose I was very fvolish, but I could not keep 
back the tears when Bertie climbed in my lap and 
whispered: 

“ Auntie, I cried myself to sleep that first night 
here, because I could never watch for you to go by 
any more.” Bap 

Then, as I went over the prettily-furnished rooms 
with her, Mrs. Prescott told me how he had done 
everything, planned everything, and had it all ready 
for her reception before he came to search for her. 
He had been very fortunate, and had brought hetbe 
enough to make them all independent. 

“IT hope you will like Cecil, he is so good and 
thoughtful for our comfort,” she said, with fond 
gentleness, 

That night, as we sat in the dusky gloaming Mrs. 
Prescott said, softly: 

“T never expected to be so happy again; this has 
been a golden day.” 

“I shall dive on it all winter,” I said. “TI shall 
shut my eyes and fancy we are sitting together, as 
we do now.” 

“Uncle Cecil,” suddenly interrupted Bertie, lift- 
ing his head from my lap, where he had been lying 
as if asleep, ‘‘ why need Aunt Aggie ga back at all?” 

* She isn’t going,” he said, very decidedly. 

“O, if you only would stay here this winter, 
Agatha!” Mrs. Prescott exclaimed, joyfully. 

“1 cannot, my dear friend. But we will not talk 
of that now. I will stay until Saturday, and then I 
must go back to my engagements.” 

“T wish you would stay, Agatha,” Mrs. Prescott 
said. : 

“Please do, Aunt Aggie,” Bertie pleaded, as he 
bade me good night, and went out with his mother, 
who was waiting to put him to bed. 

**T like that, Miss Malvern,” Cecil said, coming and 
standing at the back of my chair, and leaning over 
so as to look in my face. 

* Like what?” 

“ What Bertie calls you.” 

* Ah? then, perhaps, you would consider it an es- 
pecial favor, if I allowed you to call me so.” : 

“No, thank you; I mean, I like it fur him. There 
is another title that J prefer calling you by.” And 
stooping, suddenly, he whispered a word in my ear 
that sent the blood surging to my face, but I tried to 
speak indifferently. 

“JT think you are mistaken. 
saw me until this morning.” 

“No; it is you who are mistaken. I have seen 
you, all my life, my ideal only became real to-day. 
Why, darling,” lifting my face so that be could look 
into my eyes, ‘I have seen your face continually in 
the delicicus Indian gloaming, and midday siestas, 
for the last five years. It is fate, yousee; you might 
as well yield submissively.” 

* But I am not a fatalist.” 

‘* Then I shall make it the first business of my life 
to convert you.” 

A bearded lip suddenly brushed my cheek. Alice’s 
hand was on the knob. 

‘* You use novel arguments to make proselytes,” I 
said, feeling as if I ought to be angry, and half vexed 
with myself that I was not. 

‘* Perhaps, but I like them, nevertheless,” saunter- 
ing toward the window. 

“Like what, Cecil?” queried Alice, coming just in 
time to hear this last sentence. 

“Twilight,” he answered, nonchalantly. ‘‘ By the 
way, have I ever told you about those wonderful 
East Indian twilights?” 

**No; tell us about them.” 

And 80 we sat_in the dusk and listened to descrip- 
tions that sounded strange to our New England ears. 

When I left to go back to the city, Saturday morn- 
ing, Bertie whispered very privately in my ear: 

“Uncle Cecil says he is going to bring you back 
to-night—is he?” 

Cecil came in at that moment, and J was so vexed 
at my confusion that I fear I must have appeared 
dreadfully awkward. He had business in the city, he 
said; an assertion you will not be inclined to doubt, 
when I tell you that be did bring me back to W— , 
that night! and that I came very gladly and willing- 
ly, though I did think it was altogether too quick ; 
but Cecil said, ‘‘ we could repent at leisure!” 


You forget you never 





| happier and happier all through this sweet, swift 


year. 

Bertie has grown plump and rosy, and the grave, 
solemn look has left his eyes—those glorious eyes, 
the most beautiful, with one exception, that I ever 
saw. He isin great trouble just now, because he is 
to leave me; for, just the queerest thing has happen- 
ed! or, rather, is going to happen this Thanksgiving 
Eve. It is a great secret, though, and, as it has been 
maliciously asserted that a woman cannot keep a 
secret, therefore I shall not tell you—though I’m dy- 
ing to—that Alice is going to be married to that bald- 
headed restaurant man! 


WHICH WAS GUILTY P 


A lively correspondent retails the following story 
of how a husband, a wife and another woman got 
very badly mixed: 

It is to be hoped that husbands in America know 
their wives better than they appear to do here— 
judging from an incident of late occurrence. 

Monsieur Z—— is a wealthy individual, a little too 
fond of wine. He was spending the vacation with 
his wife at one of the fashionable watering-places, 
Business called him to Paris, and he left his better 
half to the enjoyment of the “spa.” 

He anticipated a few weeks of bachelor enjoyment. 
He could return home each night at late as -he 
pleased, and as drunk as he pleased; he could smoke 
in the bed-room, and, in short, enjoy that sensation 
of perfect tranquillity and supremacy peculiar to 
bachelors alone. 

He was somewhat surprised, however, on return- 
ing home late one night in a half oblivious state, to 
find that his wife bad unexpectedly returned in the 
evening. Much to his astonishment, also, he receiv- 
ed no scolding. He attributed that, however, to her 
fatigue, and felt sure of having a double dose in the 
morning. 

The next day he awoke—perfectly sobered, let us 
hope—after midday, and, strangely enough, found 
himself alone. To be sure, he had but a confused 
recollection of the events of the night before, but he 
was morally cestain that he had found his wife in bed 
on his return. She had also certainly occupied her 
place by his side. But where was she? He saw no 
vestige of her clothing in the room; he was at an ab- 
solute loss to understand a proceeding so unusual. 

He summoned a servant, and demanded the where- 
abouts of his mistress. The domestic, in surprise 
more pronounced than that of the master, replied he 
supposed she was in her chamber. 

* No, she is not!” 

“ She returned last evening at dusk, and I lighted 
her to her room myself. I have not seen her since.” 

The husband began to feel terrified, and returned 
to the chamber. On a closer inspection, he discover- 
ed that his jewels and many other valuables were 
missing, and that many silks, and velvets, and satins, 
had been also taken. Even his own watch and sleeve- 
buttons had been carried off by the faithless woman. 
Overcome by shame and grief, he sank powerless 
into a chair. His wife had eloped, and had robbed 
him! 

For a long time he debated between pistols and 
the police. He stamped, and swore, and raged, in 
the most approved dramatic fashion. It was not so 
much the wife that he regretted as the exposure he 
dreaded. He was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. 

A-servant handed him a letter. It was from his 
wife, and announced her intention of returning the 
next day—she could not support a longer absence 
from her beloved. What new perfidy was this? 
Could the unhappy woman disguise her crime, or 
hope by such shallow subterfuges to evade pursuit? 
The enraged and injured husband sought the police. 

The next day, as promised in the letter, the wife 
returned, more surprised thau her husband had 
been, to find her reputation blasted. 

Madame,” said Monsieur Z——, “ return to your 
paramour! Have you vome here to add new insults 
to my grief, and new achievements to your wicked- 
ness?” 

The poor woman immediately went into the most 
aggravated form of hysterics. 

Burnt feathers are not incompatible with virtuous 
indignation. The husband applied restoratives, and 
permitted his unhappy wife to be placed upon a 
couch, 

To make a long story short, explanations followed: 
then came proofs. The wife was vindicated. She 
had not returned, but had, until that day, remained 
at the watering-place at which her husband had left 
her. It was now her turn to assume the part of the 
injured spouse. Her place bad undoubtedly been oc- 
cupied during her abseuce by a stranger, who had 
fitly punished the faithlessness of her husband by 
robbery. He had concocted this story to conceal his 
guilt. Still, the servants were positive in the asser- 
tion that a woman personating their mistress in 
dress, manner and voice, had been admitted by them 
in their master’s absence, and, in the belief that it 
was Madame Z——, had been shown to her chamber. 

The wife refuses to believe in the sincerity of her 
husband’s account. She has instituted a suit for di- 
vorce. On the other hand, the police have succeeded 
in arresting a former waiting-maid of Madame Z—, 
who, it is supposed, personated her former mistress 
in this curious manner for the purpose of robbery. 

He who puts aside his religion because he is going 
into society, is like one who takes off his shoes be- 
cause he is about to walk on thorns. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE, 

THE snow lay heavy on the New England hills, and 
the cold moonlight, as it shimmered down in its 
mocking brilliance, gave to the scene a weird, ghost- 
ly aspect. Everywhere, for miles around, was an 
unbroken surface of white, and the trees were so 
covered with the snow, that they stood like so many 
spectres stretching their wild arms in greeting tothe 
earth. Everything wore a look of death, so cold, so 
still, that it was appalling. 

Over the hills wound the main road from the city, 
now almost covered from sight by the snow, and not 
far from it, in the midst of grounds tastefully 
laid out, and kept with care, stood a comfortable 
farmhouse, much better than the majority of dwell- 
ings of its class. It was the only cheering feature of 
the whole landscape, and the lights from its windows 
streamed out warmly into the cold, freezing night. 

Inside two persons were seated by a bright fire in 
the cosey sitting-room. One was a man not less than 
thirty—the other a woman, wrinkled and gray. 
They were mother and son, and they were very dear 
to each other. They were silent. She sat with an 
expression of holy calm on her face, and her eyes 
tixed on the knitting she held in her hands, but 
which she did not see, however, for her mind was far 
away, years and years back in the past. 

1t was a time to be calm and happy, for it was the 
blessed Thanksgiving Night—that season when the 
heart goes forth to lay its thank-oflering at the foot- 
stool of the great Creator, whose hand is over all his 
work. 

The man, however, was not in harmony with the 
occasion, He sat with his eyes fixed on the fire, his 
lips compressed firmly, and an expression of exquis- 
ite pain on his face. He, too, was thinking of the 
past, but his thoughts were not so peaceful as those 
ofhis companion. They were full of suffering, for he 
was living over again in memory the saddest hours of 
his life. 

‘It has been six years ago, to-night, mother, since 
I saw her,” he said, more as if speaking to himself 
than to his mother. 

“Saw whom?” she asked, as absently. 

“* Margaret ¥” 

At that name the woman’s face clouded; and she 
gazed at her son with a pitying expression. 

~“Can’t you forget her, Henry?” she asked, softly. 

“No, mother. She is always with me in thought. 
I cannot forget her.” : 

Then they grew silent again. 

The woman of whom they spoke was Henry Mor- 
gan’s wife. He had married whena very young man 
—he was just of age—a woman two years older than 
himeelf, and of a better position in life. She was 
the daughter of a city merchant, and was wealthy 
and accomplished. She was beautiful—ab, so beauti- 
ful!—and when she married, she loved her husband 
very dearly; but not as he loved her. She was not 
so unselfish as he, and he was not to her what she 
was to him—the only one necessary to his happiness. 
She was a worldly woman, and she loved the follies 
and dissipations of the city too much to care to set- 
tle down into the quiet of a country life. After a 
short season of happiness with her husband, she 
grew weary of the monotony of farm-life, and he, 
ever ready to gratify her slightest wish, went back 
with her to the city. There she commenced a round 
of gayety and dissipation which soon rendered her 
husband sick of the hollow life around him, and 
eager to go back to the peace and quiet of his old 
home. But the lady was not willing to leave the 
city, and to please her, he remained with her. 

Matters went on from bad to worse. At length a 
child was born, but it lived only a few brief hours, 
and then went to a better land. In the course of 
time another came. It was a sweet, rosy girl, the 
image of the mother, and Mr. Morgan hoped that it 
would be acharm so potent, that his wife could not 
neglect it as she had him, for the frivolous world she 
was moving in. His hope was not realized. Mrs. 
Morgan loved her child, but ‘she loved admiration 
more, and she neglected the first to gain the latter. 
Her husband talked with her kindly and tenderly, 
begging her to be truc to her duties as wife and moth- 
er, but to no purpose. He was powerless to move 
her. The old life was continued, and the husband 
slowly came to think that she cared for neither the 
child nor him. 

At last a change came. Little Margie grew pale 
and thin. The doctors said she would not live 
through the winter, that she might die at any mo- 
ment. Even this could not draw the mother from 
her habits which had now grown to be a second na- 
ture. She felt incapable of making the effort to do 
better, even had she been desirous of doing 80. 

One night she came home late from a concert. She 
had refused to stay at home, though her husband had 
begged her to do su, «8 Margie was worse. He met 
her at the door, and there was something so terrible 
in the sad gaze with which he greeted her, that she 
sprang to bir in alarm. ‘ 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, hurriedly. 

He made no reply, but led her into the chamber 
where he had spent in sorrow the hours she had de- 
voted to mirth and pleasure. One g!ance told her 
all, Little Margie lay on the bed with her little 
hands folded on her breast, her eyes closed, and a look 
of exquisite peace upon her face. But it was only the 
child’s body that lay there; fur her soul was far away 
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Bertie has grown plump and rosy, and the grave, 
solemn look has left his eyes—those glorious eyes, 
the most beautiful, with one exception, that I ever 
saw. He isin great trouble just now, because he is 
to leave me; for, just the queerest thing has happen- 
ed! or, rather, is going to happen this Thanksgiving 
Eve. It is a great secret, though, and, as it has been 
maliciously asserted that a woman cannot keep a 
secret, therefore I shall not tell you—though I’m dy- 
ing to—that Alice is going to be married to that bald- 
headed restaurant man! 





WHICH WAS GUILTY P 


A lively correspondent retails the following story 
of how a husband, a wife and another woman got 
very badly mixed: 

It is to be hoped that husbands in America know 
their wives better than they appear to do here— 
judging from an incident of late occurrence. 

Monsieur Z—— is a wealthy individual, a little too 
fond of wine. He was spending the vacation with 
his wife at one of the fashionable watering-places. 
Business called him to Paris, and he left his better 
half to the enjoyment of the “spa.” 

He anticipated a few weeks of bachelor enjoyment. 
He could return home each night at late as -he 
pleased, and as drunk as he pleased ; he could smoke 
in the bed-room, and, in short, enjoy that sensation 
of perfect tranquillity and supremacy peculiar to 
bachelors alone. 

He was somewhat surprised, however, on return- 
ing home late one night in a half oblivious state, to 
find that his wife bad unexpectedly returned in the 
evening. Much to his astonishment, also, he receiv- 
ed no scolding. He attributed that, however, to her 
fatigue, and felt sure of having a double dose in the 
morning. 

The next day he awoke—perfectly sobered, let us 
hope—after midday, and, strangely enough, found 
himself alone. To be sure, he had but a confused 
recollection of the everts of the night before, but he 
was morally ceytain that he had found his wife in bed 
on his return, She had also certainly occupied her 
place by his side. But where was she? He saw no 
vestige of her clothing in the room; he was at an ab- 
solute loss to understand a proceeding so unusual. 
He summoned a servant, and demanded the where- 
abouts of his mistress. The domestic, in surprise 
more pronounced than that of the master, replied he 
supposed she was in her chamber. 

* No, she is not!’’ 

“She returned last evening at dusk, and I lighted 
her to her room myself. I have not seen her since.” 
The husband began to feel terrified, and returned 
to the chamber, On a closer inspection, he discover- 
ed that his jewels and many other valuables were 
missing, and that many silks, and velvets, and satins, 
had been also taken. Even his own watch and sleeve- 
buttons had been carried off by the faithless woman. 
Overcome by shame and grief, he sank powerless 
into a chair. His wife had eloped, and had robbed 
him! 

For a long time he debated between pistols and 
the police. He stamped, and swore, and raged, in. 
the most approved dramatic fashion. It was not so 
much the wife that he regretted as the exposure he 
dreaded. He was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. 

A servant handed him a letter. It was from his 
wife, and announced her intention of returning the 
next day—she could not support a longer absence 
from her beloved. What new perfidy was this? 
Could the unhappy woman disguise her crime, or 
hope by such shallow subterfuges to evade pursuit? 
The enraged and injured husband sought the police. 
The next day, as promised in the letter, the wife 
returned, more surprised thau her husband had 
been, to find her reputation blasted. 

‘* Madame,” said Monsieur Z——, “ return to your 
paramour! Have you vome here to add new insults 
to my grief, and new achievements to your wicked- 
ness?” 

The poor woman immediately went into the most 
aggravated form of hysterics. 

Burnt feathers are not incompatible with virtuous 
indignation. The husband applied restoratives, and 
permitted his unhappy wife to be placed upon a 
couch, 

To make a long story short, explanations followed: 
then came proofs. The wife was vindicated. She 
had not returned, but had, until that day, remained 
at the watering-place at which her husband had left 
her. It was now her turn to assume the part of the 
injured spouse. Her place had undoubtedly been oc- 
cupied during her absence by a stranger, who had 
fitly punished the faith] of her husband by 
robbery. He had concocted this story to conceal his 
guilt. Still, the servants were positive in the asser- 
tion that a woman personating their mistress in 
dress, manner and voice, had been admitted by them 
in their master’s absence, and, in the belief that it 
was Madame Z——, had been shown to her chamber. 

The wife refuses to believe in the sincerity of her 
husband’s account. She has instituted a suit for di- 
vorce. On the other hand, the police have succeeded 
in arresting a former waiting-maid of Madame Z——, 
who, it is supposed, personated her former mistress 
in this curious manuer for the purpose of robbery. 








He who puts aside his religion because he is going 
into society, is like one who takes off his shoes be- 





cause he is about to walk on thorns. 


But we never have, we have only been growing 
happier and happier all through this sweet, swift 
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had refused to stay at home, though her husband had 
begged her to do sv, as Margie was worse. He met 
her at the door, and there was something so terrible 
in the sad gaze with which he greeted her, that she 
sprang to him in alarm. 

** What is the matter?” she asked, hurriedly. 

He made no reply, but led her into the chamber 
where he had spent in sorrow the hours she had de- 
voted to mirth and pleasure. One gi!ance told her 
all. Little Margie lay on the bed with her little 
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THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 
BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 


THE snow lay heavy on the New England hills, and 
the cold moonlight, as it shimmered down in its 
mocking brilliance, gave to the scene a weird, ghost- 
ly aspect. Everywhere, for miles around, was an 
unbroken surface of white, and the trees were so 
covered with the snow, that they stood like so many 
spectres stretching their wild arms in greeting tothe 
earth. Everything wore a look of death, so cold, 80 
still, that it was appalling. 

Over the hills wound the main road from the city, 
now almost covered from sight by the snow, and not 
far from it, in the midst of grounds tastefully 
laid out, and kept with care, stood a comfortable 
farmhouse, much better than the majority of dwell- 
ings of its class. It was the only cheering feature of 
the whole landscape, and the lights from its windows 
streamed out warmly into the cold, freezing night. 

Inside two persons were seated by a bright fire in 
the cosey sitting-room. One was a man not less than 
thirty—the other a woman, wrinkled and gray. 
They were mother and son, and they were very dear 
to each other. They were silent. She sat with an 
expression of holy calm on her face, and her eyes 
fixed on the knitting she held in her hands, but 
which she did not see, however, for her mind was far 
away, years and years back in the past. 

1t was a time to be calm and happy, for it was the 
blessed Thanksgiving Night—that season when the 
heart goes forth to lay its thank-offering at the foot- 
stool of the great Creator, whose hand is over all his 
work. 

The man, however, was not in harmony with the 
occasion. He sat with his eyes fixed on the fire, his 
lips compressed firmly, and an expression of exquis- 
ite pain on his face. He, too, was thinking of the 
past, but his thoughts were not so peaceful as those 
ofhis companion. They were full of suffering, for he 
was living over again in memory the saddest hours of 
his life. 

“Tt has been six years ago, to-night, mother, since 
I saw her,” he said, more as if speaking to himself 
than to his mother. 

“Saw whom?” she asked, as absently. 

** Margaret ¥” 

At that name the woman’s face clouded; and she 
gazed at her son with a pitying expression. 

~ *Can’t you forget her, Henry?” she asked, softly. 

“No, mother. She is always with me in thought. 
I cannot forget her.” 4 

Then they grew silent again. 

The woman of whom they spoke was Henry Mor- 
gan’s wife. He had married whena very young man 
—he was just of age—a woman two years older than 
himself, and of a better position in life. She was 
the daughter of a city merchant, and was wealthy 
and accomplished. She was beautiful—ab, so beauti- 
ful!—and when she married, she loved her husband 
very dearly; but not as he loved her. She was not 
80 unselfish as he, and he was not to her what she 
was to him—the only one necessary to his happiness. 
She was a worldly woman, and she loved the follies 
and dissipations of the city too much to care to set- 
tle down into the quiet of a country life. After a 
short season of happiness with her husband, she 
grew weary of the monotony of farm-life, and he, 
ever ready to gratify her slightest wish, went back 
with her to the city. There she commenced a round 
of gayety and dissipation which soon rendered her 
husband sick of the hollow life around him, and 
eager to go back to the peace and quiet of his old 
home. But the lady was not willing to leave the 
city, and to please her, he remained with her. 

Matters went on from bad to worse. At length a 
child was born, but it lived only a few brief hours, 
and then went to a better land. In the course of 

time another came. It was a sweet, rosy girl, the 
image of the mother, and Mr. Morgan hoped tkat it 
would be acharm so potent, that his wife could not 
neglect it as she had him, for the frivolous world she 
was moving in. His hope was not realized. Mrs. 
Morgan loved her child, but ‘she loved admiration 
more, and she neglected the first to gain the latter. 
Her husband talked with her kindly and tenderly, 
begging her to betruc to her duties as wife and moth- 
er, but to no purpose. He was powerless to move 
her. The old life was continued, and the husband 
slowly came to think that she cared for neither the 
child nor him. 

At last a change came. Little Margie grew pale 
and thin. The doctors said she would not live 
through the winter, that she might die at any mo- 
ment. Even this could not draw the mother from 
her habits which had now grown to be a second na- 
ture. She felt incapable of making the effort to do 
better, even had she been desirous of doing so. 

One night she came home late from a concert. She 


hands folded on her breast, her eyes closed, and a look 
of exquisite peace upon her face. But it was only the 
child’s body that lay there; fur her soul was far away 


“When did she die?” asked the mother, faintly, 
the sense of her guiltiness rushing over her with 
fearful force. : 

‘When you were at the concert,” he replied, 
coldly. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. Her husband gazed at her pityingly for 
amoment. Then his face grew stern and hard. 
“Margaret,” he said, and his voice was socold that 
she looked up in astonishment; ‘this child’s death 
breaks the last bond between us. You have long 
since convinced me that I was not necessary to your 
happiness; and whatever love I once bore you, will 
be laid with this little one in her grave. To-morrow 
I go back to my home. I shall take my child’s body 
with me. As you neglected her in life, you will not 
care for her now that she is dead. I suppose we will 
never meet again. You will not miss me, and I shall 
not care to force my. presence upon you.” 

There was no passion, no wrath in his tones. His 
manner was so calm, and his voice so cold and icy, 
that the guilty woman felt that all between them 
was indeed at anend. As he finished speaking, he 
turned and left the room. He did not see the white, 
anguished face that she turned to him, nor hear the 
low cry of agony with which she implored him to 
come back. 

An hour later the servants found her lying sense- 
less on the bed by the body of her child. The swoon 
was followed by a long attack of fever, and when the 
unhappy woman woke to consciousness, she found 
herself alone. Her husband had kept his word, and 
all between them was ended. Her punishment had 
come upon her at last, and it was greater than she 
could bear. At first she thought she would go back, 
and implore her husband’s forgiveness; but her false 
pride drove her from this course, and when her hus- 
band heard of her, she had gone off to Europe with 
a party of friends. He thought her heartless, but he 
did not know that she had gone to try to kill the fear- 
ful sorrow that was tearing her soul. 

When Mr. Morgan left her, he thought his love tor 
her was dead. But he little knew his own heart, and 
soon found that he had never loved her so well as now. 
Yet he would make no overtures to a reconciliation. 
The advance must come from her, he said, not know- 
ing how gladly she would have made it, had she 
believed there was the slightest hope he would think 
her penitent, and take her back to his heart again. 
So six years passed away, six years of suffering to 
both, and now on this blessed Tharksgiving Night, 
when every one else was full of happiness in the 
present and hope for the future, Henry Morgan sat 
gazing into the fire, thinking of the woman he loved 
so well, and whom he believed to be lost to him. 

Suddenly Mrs. Morgan started, and listened in- 
tently. 

“Did you hear anything, Henry?” she asked, 
nervously. 

“Nothing, mother,” he replied, absently. 

“Tam sure I heard a sound, like some one sob- 
bing,” she said, ‘‘and it seemed to be outside of that 
window.” 

“Tt was your fancy, mother,” he said, with a sad 
smile. . 

But as he spoke, the sound was heard again, this 
time too plain to be doubted, and it came from with- 
out the low window which opened on the lawn. Mr. 
Morgan rose hastily, and walked to the window. 
The moonlight showed him a woman lying in the 
snow beneath the window. She was still and mo- 
tionless, and the sobbing had ceased. He threw up 
the sash, and sprang out. Lifting the woman in his 
arms, he turned to carry her into the house. As he 
did so, the moonlight fell on her features, and he 
staggered as if he had received a sudden blow. He 
bore her quickly into the warm room. 

*O mother,” he cried, in a trembling voice, “she 
has come back.” 

Then he laid her gently on the low couch in 
the room, and sinking into a chair covered his face 
with his hands, while his mother busied herself in 
trying to restore the unconscious woman. 

It was indeed Margaret Morgan, and she had come 
back to risk everything upon an effort to regain her 
place in her husband’s heart. She was still very 
beautiful, but her face had deep marks of care and 
suffering in it. At last she opened her eyes, and 
looking around, asked, faintly : 

** Where am 1?” 

* At home, dear,” said the mother, kindly, for a 
great hope had sprung up in her heart in the few 
minutes Margaret had been there. 

«Is it you,” mother, or am I dreaming?” she asked, 
gazing at the elder woman fixedly. 

‘Yes, dear. You are with us once again, and I 
hope you have come to stay,” was the answer. 

* You are very good, mother,” she said. Then she 
asked, timidly, “* Would my—would he care?” 

‘* He shal! tell you for himself,” said the mother, 
gently. 

Margaret lay with her eyes closed, and an expres- 
sion of deep sadness on her features. 

“I’ve been very unhappy, mother,” she said. ‘I 
don’t blame Henry for leaving me, for I was a wick- 
ed woman. But I loved him very much—I never 
knew how much until he left me. Then I found 

that I loved him more than life itself. But it was 
too late, then, mother. I had destroyed his love for 
me. It was very hard; but I knew my punishment 
was just. For six years I have borne it, but it has 
nearly broken my heart. To-day I could bear it 
no longer, and I came here. I left the cars at 
the station, and walked here through the snow. 
When I tried to come in, my courage failed me, and 








in the better land. 





back, mother, to ask my husband’s forgiveness. I 
have no excuse for my unwifely conduct. I sinned, 
but I have suffered for it. I have come back to say 
this to my husband, and ask his forgiveness and 
love. I cannot live without them. Dv you think, 
mother, he will forgive me, and love me once more?” 
“ Always, and forever, darling.” 

It was the voice, not the words, that thrilled her. 
With aglad cry she unclosed her eyes, and saw bend- 
ing over her the face of her husband. He gazed at 
her long and ten:lerly, but neither spoke. Then he 
bent down and kissed her softly, and Margaret knew 
that she was forgiven, and that her husband’s love 
was hers once more. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 
AN OFFICER in the army of the Revolution, and the 
commander at the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of 
June, 1775, was born in Groton, Massachusetts, on the 
20th of February,1725 Jonas Prescott, a resident in 
Groton as early as 1673, was his great-great-grand - 
father; his father, Benjamin Prescott, was a repre- 
sentative from Groton in 1723, 1724,1727, and from 
1734 to 1738 inclusive. 
William Prescott removed to the northern district 
of the town, now Pepperell, before he was twenty- 
one years of age. In 1755, he was a lieutenant in the 
provincial troops, under General John Winslow, who 
was sent to remove the neutral French from Nova 
Scotia. After he returned from this expedition, he 
was promoted to the rank of captain. In 1774, he 
was appointed colonel of a regiment of minute-men, 
enrolled in Pepperell, Groton, Hollis, and other 
towns in the vicinity. On the morning of the mem- 
orable 19th of April, 1775, a messenger rode from 
Concord to Pepperell, alarming the inhabitants on 
his way with the intelligence that the British troops 
had come out of Boston, had killed several Aineri- 
cans at Lexington, and were then attacking the in- 
habitants of Concord. 
The messenger arrived at Pepperell about ten 
o’clock, A. M. Colonel Prescott immediately gave 
orders to the company in Pepperelland the company 
in Hollis to march to Groton, and there join the 
Groton company, and proceeded himself,to Groton. 
So expeditiously were the Pepperell company armed, 
equipped, and on their march, that although five 
miles further from the point whence the messenger 
started, they arrived at Groton parade-ground before 
the companies were in readiness to accompany them. 
Colonel Prescott hastened on, with as many of his 
regiment as he could collect, to Concord, and thence 
to Cambridge, but did not overtake the British de- 
tachment on their retreat. He, with most of his 
officers and men, enlisted for eight months, the 
period of the first enlistment, and which it was then 
hoped would be as long as troops would be wanted. 
On the 16th of June, 1775, General Artemas Ward, 
the commander-in-chief, issued an order for placing 
three Massachusetts regiments, Colonel Prescott's, 
Colonel Frye’s and Colonel Bridge’s, and a detach- 
ment of one hundred and twenty men from a Con- 
necticut regiment under the command of Colonel 
Knowlton, about one thousand men in all, under 
the command of Colonel Prescott, directing him to 
proceed to Bunker Hill, and there erect a fortifica- 
tion; stating that the party should be relieved the 
next morning. They therefore took only a small 
supply of provisions with them. Colonel Richard 
Gridley, an experienced engineer, was appointed to 
lay out the works. 

On the evening of that day, Colonel Prescott 
marched the detachment under his command to 
Charlestown, over the Neck, where he halted and 
called around him the field officers, with Colonel 
Gridley, and then first communicated to them his 
orders. The detachment then proceeded to Breed’s 
Hill, where Colonel Gridley laid out the works, a 
redoubt and entrenchment, which the troops imme- 
diately commenced building. This was about eleven 
o’clock. Colonel Prescott was anxious lest they 
should be discovered and attacked in the night, or 
too early in the morning; and, to satisfy himself, 
went in person, accompanied ‘by an officer, twice to 
the margin of the river, and much to his satisfac- 
tion, found that they were not discovered. 

Atdaylight the British made the discovery, and 
at once commenced a heavy cannonade from the 
ships and Copp’s Hill, which annoyed them, but did 
not materially retard their work. About nine o’clock 
the British prepared to cross the river and attack 
them. The officers urged Colonel Prescott to send a 
messenger to headquarters, and request the com- 
mander to relieve them according to his engagement, 
as they had brought no provisions for a longer time, 
and had worked all night. This he refused, saying 
the works should be defended by those who built 
them; their honor required it, and they could do it 
successfully; but he would send for reinforcements 
and refreshments. He accordingly despatched two 
messengers in the course of the mourning; the last, 
Major John Brooks. The major procured an order 
to Colonel John Stark and Colonel Reed, of the New 
Hampshire troops, to march their regiments to his 
assistance. They arrived at the commencement of 
the action, and posted their regiments at the rail 
fence, which was placed at a short distance and 
parallel to anuther, and the intermediate space tilled 





I fell on the snow where you foundme. I have come 








with grass, cut on the spot the day previous, where 
they fought wich great bravery. The action began 
between twoand three vo’clock. The redoubt was the 
great object of attack, and the principal force was 
directed against it, while three regiments advanced 
towards the rail fence, with intent to come on the 
rear of the redoubt, and cut off the retreat of the 
Americans. The British were twice repulsed with 
great loss, from the redoubt and from the fence. 

The British officers were obliged to make great 
exertions to bring up their mena third time. They, 
however, succeeded, and made a third attack, with 
great spirit, on the redoubt and fences, Tae redoubt 
was entered, and at the same time the enemy ad- 
vanced between the breast-work and the rail fence 
to the rear of the redoubt. A few British were shot 
down as they entered the breast-work ; among others, 
Major Pitcairn; but the ammunition of the Ameri- 
cans was exhausted; a cartridge of one of the field- 
pieces furnished powder to load the last muskets that 
were discharged. They had few bayonets, and were 
obliged to use the butts of their guns. The British 
were advancing to the rear of the redoubt, when 
Colonel Prescott ordered a retreat. He was among 
the last that leit the redoubt. On hisreturn to Cam- 
bridge, he immediately repaired to headquarters, and 
made his report to the commander-in-chief, General 
Ward. 

Colonel Prescott continued in the service until the 
end of 1776. He was stationed at Governor’s Island, 
New York, until the Americans were obliged to re- 
tire from the city. The good order in which he 
broyght off his regiment was noticed and publicly 
commended by General Washington. At the end of 
the campaign, he returned to his farm and family in 
Pepperell. 

In the autumn of 1777, he went asa volunteer, 
accompanied by some of his former officers, to assist 
in the capture of the British army under General 
Burgoyne, which was his last-military service. Af- 
ter his retirement from the army, he served in the 
municipal offices of clerk and selectman, and repre- 
sented the town in the General Court three years. 
He died at Pepperell, on the 13th of October, 1795, in 
the 70th year of his age. 





A FRENCH MUSSEL-FARM. 
A visitor to a French mussel-farm relates what he 
saw and heard: Having alighted from the carriage, 
1 looked around me with some curiosity; but I 
saw no farm of mussels, or appearance even of there 
being acommon fishery. About a mile away to the 
right, there was moored a small fleet of the common, 
flat-bottomed fishery-boats peculiar to the coast. A 
few miles to the left, lay the Ile de Re, famous for 
its oyster beds; but where was the object of my 
search—the mnssel-farm? Well, to make a long 
story short, the farm was at that particular hour cov- 


speedily obtained a view of the vast mud-fields to 
which the people of E jes are indebted for their 
peculiar fish-commerce. The story of the translation 
of these vast sloughs-of mud into fertile fields of in- 
dustry, productive of comfort and wealth, is short 
and simple, for the discovery of the bouchot was 
purely accidental. An Irish vessel, laden with sheep, 
having been wrecked in the bay, so long ago as the 
year 1235, only one out of all the crew was saved. 
This man’s name was Walton, and he became the 
founder of the present industry by means of the 
bouchot system of cultivation. On finding himself 
saved, he at once set about finding a means of earning 
his own food, so that he might not be a burden upon 
the poor fishermen who had rescued him from the 
ravening waters, and who were themselves at the 
time well-nigh destitute of every comfort of life. 

All around him, however, as Walton soon perceiv- 
ed, was one vast expanse of liquid mud, and what 
could any man do on such a barren field? Walton 
speedily solved the problem. He first of all invented 
a mode of travelling upon the mud-bed, fur walking 
was an impossibility, as at every step he sank up to 
the knees in the miry clay. This boat is called a 
pirogue by-the boucholiers, and it is stillin use. By 
means of this simple machine, Walton was able to 
travel along and explore the muddy coast, by which 
he found out that vast numbers of land and sea birds 
used to assemble on the waters and in the mud in 
search of food. A kind of purse-net for the capture 
of these birds at once suggested itself to the hungry 
sailor. This being made and set on the mud as a trap 
to float with the tide, was found to answer admir- 
ably, and every night large numbers of aquatic birds 
were captured in its purse-like folds. It was out of 
that little example of a destitute sailor's ingenuity 
that the present industry of Aiguillon was developed, 
tor it was not long before Walton found the strong 
posts to which he had affixed his net all covered over 
with the spawn of the edible mussel; these he found 
grew very rapidly, and when mature, had a much 
tiner flavor than the mud-grown bivalves from 
whence the spawn had floated. The Irishman soon 
saw how he could multiply his own food-supplies, 
and create at the same time a lasting industry for 
the benefit of the poor people among whom be had 
been thrown by his unfortunate shipwreck; he 
therefore went on multiplying his stakes, till he 
found that there was no end to the produce; so that 
in due time this accidental discovery became a rich 
inheritance to the fisher-folks of the district, for in 
ten years after the shipwreck, the bay was covered 
with an appropriate and successful mussel collecting 
apparatus, out ot which’has grown the present ex- 
tensive commerce. 
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SITTING IT OUT. 


There's a charm about waltzing, which every one knows 
Who has learned how Terpsichore uses her toes,— 
A charm which scarce fades as older one grows, 
Unless gout has brought a disheartener; 
As slipping one arm round a waist young and slender, 
Your hold at once steady, respectful and tender 
(Though, out of the ball-room, such act might offend her), 
You ‘re off with your beautiful partner. 


Yes! sweet is the waltz when the floor suits the foot; 
And sweet is the music of Tinney and Coote; 
And sweet-- perhaps too sweet—is the champagne to boot 
You together imbibe down at supper. 
You wouldn't change places for c:own or for mitre, 
As, whirling still faster, you hear * Hold me tighter!" 
Your ball-room philose phy ‘s probably lighter 
Than e’en the froverbial Tupper. 


But still there ‘s a charm more delightful than dancing, 
Be it square dance or round, be it gliding or prancing; 
Light music and flowers all join in enhancing 

The pleasure of “ Sitting it out." 
Say the Turks, ** This is work our slave girls do for us."’ 
I like dancing, so do not quite join in the chorus; 
But, depend on it, ** Ridet ab angulo *’—Horace 

Knew what he was singing about. 


Where the best balls are given there's always a spot— 
Whether gre<nhouse or staircase, boudoir or what-not— 
Where the light is subdued, and the air is less hot; 

And this is the corner to make for. 
Thither go, when mamma down to supper has gone, 
When a very long waltz or the Lancers are on; 
There you ‘ll find, as you sit mid the flowers alone, 

A dream that 's worth keeping awake for. 


That sweet thing in ¢u/le, sitting there by your side, 
With her bouquet and wreath, looks alinost like a bride; 
And you fancy—for fancy takes many a stride— 

You are struck at the heart, not to say bit: 
Though to meet her again you may ne‘er have the chance, 
Though you think of the scene as forgotten romance, 
Still, * Sitting it out’? with that girl at that dance, 

* Olim meminisse juvabit.”* 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 





BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
WHITE GRANGE. 


THE lone farm-house known as White Grange was 
buried from the world among the bleak, desolate hills 
and solitary sheep-walks which stretch from the sea 
on one side, across the north-eastern corner of Monk- 
shire, almost to the edge of the lovely valley in 
which Normanford lies warm and sheltered; beyond 
which, the country becomes more fruitful and open, 
if lexs picturesque. White Grange was a gray, old, 
storm-beaten building, and bore the date of 1695 carv- 
ed above its rude porch. Near it stood a barn, anda 
few other out-buildings, the whole surrounded by a 
ruinous, moss-grown wall; beyond which you came at 
once upon the bleak, high moorland, open to every 
wind that blew. In one of these out-houses was the 
well from which in former times the family supply of 
water had been drawn. Connected with this well, 
there was a dark story of a murdered traveller, whose 
body had been thrown into it; which, whether true 
or false, gave the place an uncanny reputation through 
the country-side. 

White Grange seems to have been unfortunate in 
its tenants for along series of years. Such a story 
as that of the murdered traveller would hardly attach 
itself to any reputable household: and old Job Sandy- 
son, a8 we have seen, was by no means the.most 
respectable of men. The farm was now held bya 
brother-in. law of Job, a man named Nathan Orchard, 
to whom the family reputation clung tenaciously, and 
not, perhaps, without reason. He was a hard-drink- 
ing, hard-swearing, money-grasping old reprobate, 
this Nathan Orchard; disliked and feared at every 
market and country fair which he attended; and 
although no overt act of dishonesty could fairly be 
laid to his charge, there were whispered rumors in 
plenty, among those of his own station in life, of acts 
that any honest Monkshire farmer would have blushed 
to own; of sorry, spavined hacks doctored up and 
sold at distant fairs as sound young horses; of mil- 
dewed wheat, with a covering of wholesome grain, 
sold under a fictitious name and address; of a forged 
Bank of England note for fifty pounds traced home 
to him, which he swore to having received from sume 
unknown man in part-payment of an account; 
together with other trifles needless to specify here. 
Nathan's household consisted of himself and four 
children—two sons and two daughters, all grown up; 
together with an old crone, who acted the part of do- 
mestic drudge. A rough, ignorant, hard-living crew 
they were, the sons following closely in the footsteps 
of their father, and the two girls being duplicates in 
softer clay of their brothers. 

In a rvom on the upper floor of White Grange, two 
women were seated one wintry afternoon. It wasa 
room with a wide, old-fashioned fireplace, and a stout 
oaken door, and a thick beam across the ceiling—a 
beam with a strong hook jn it, from which depended 
a fragment of rope, darkly suggestive of a foregone 
suicide—a room with two diamond-paned windows, 
across each of which, on the inside, ran two stout 
iron bars, and in this respect different from any other 
windows inthe house. Why the windows of this room 
should be barred, rather than those of any other room, 
was one of the mysteries of White Grange, which 
Nathan Orchard himself would have been quite un- 
able to explain. 





The younger of the two females, a stout, ruddy- 
cheeked luss, was seated at one of those old-fashioned 
spinning-wheels which are becoming rarer every day, 
and crooning some country ditty to herselt as she 
worked. She was Nathan Orchard’s youngest daugh- 
ter. The elder of the two females is knuwn to the 


reader already, she being, indeed, none other than’ 


Madame Marie, Jane Garrod’s sometime lodger at 
Kingsthorpe Station, and the woman of whose mur- 
der Mr. Duplessis had been wrongfully suspected. 
But she was much changed since we saw her last. 
In the first place, there seemed nothing left of ber 
but skin and bone, so thin and fleshless had she be- 
come. Her long black hair had all been cut off dur- 
ing the fit of raving madness which supervened upon 
her abduction and forcible confinement at White 
Grange; and although it had grown somewhat since 
that time, it was still as short as fhat ofa man. Her 
dress, too, was rather out of the common way, con- 
sisting outwardly, as it did, of a red flannel dressing- 
robe, which, although it reached to the ground when 
she walked, did not hide, as she sat there, her bare 
feet, thrust loosely into a pair of old slippers. It was 
her whim to be dressed thus, and neither per i 


screamed aloud, with all a maniac’s fearful joy, at | 
But how to secure | 


sight of such a priceless treasure. 
it without being seen? Disengaging her arm sud- 
dénly from Peg’s, she seated herself on the grass 
close to the knife, so that a fold of her shawl hid it 
from view. After that, it was easy to push it, unob- 
served, up her sleeve. When she got back to her 
own room, and the key was turned on her for the 
night, she brought forth her treasure and kissed it, 
and stuffed hex handkerchief into her mouth, to 
smother the wild bursts of laughter that would not 
be kept back when she thought how cleverly she had 
deceived them all, and what pretty things it was 
possible to plish, even with such an ugly 
weapon as a rusty knife. There was a little bit 
broken away from the under part of one of the win- 
dow-seats, leaving a small cavity between the wood- 
work and the bricks; and there, after much painful 
cogitation, she hid her treasure. 

Madame was in one of her better moods this wintry 
afternoon, but hardly as talkative as usual; and as 
the shadows outside grew deeper, Peg, too, became 
mute, and the silence was broken only by the whir 








nor threats could induce her to alter the style of her 
costume. Just now, she was painfully and labori- 
ously busy with her needle, stitching a doll’s clothes; 
that was her occupation day after day, the dressing 
of dolls, and instructions were given that her whim 
in this respect should be gratified. A quiet, harm- 
less form of madness that expends itself on such 
trifies, is infinitely preferable to the vagaries of a 
raging lunatic. So she dressed and undressed her 
dolls, of which she had about a dozen in all; and 
talked to them, and scolded them, and caressed them, 
as any child of six might havedone. Sbe bad asweet 
voice, and sometimes, in the twilight, she would sing 
little French love-songs to her dolls, trifles which had 
in them a pathos all their own, such even as touched 
sometimes—although she did not understand the 
words—the unsusceptible heart of Peg Orchard, her 
youthful jailer. Sometimes she would fall into a fit 
of sullen brooding, which would last for a couple of 
days, during which time she neither ate nor spoke, 
but would pass hour after hour crouched on the old- 
fashioned window-seat, staring out through the bar- 
red panes with such a hopeless, far-away look in her 
eyes as might have moved any one to pity. What 
she thought about at such times, no one ever knew. 
Perhaps, in her disordered mind, pictures of happy 
days long past mirrored themselves brokenly, as in 
a troubled pool; perhaps she was brooding darkly 
over her wrongs, avd striving to piece together some 
wild scheme of revenge. These sullen moods always 
ended in an outburst of hysterical sobs and tears, 
which did not cease till her little strength was utterly 
exhausted, when she would lapse into a deep, death- 
like sleep as she lay on the floor, a sleep which would 
last for twelve or fourteen hours; after which she 
would awake as light and happy as a child, and call 
fur food and brandy, and begin to dress her dolls 
again, and to sing her little love-songs, as though she 
had not a care in the world. 

Peg and madame had not been together all this 
time without learning to like one another, each in 
her own peculiar way. Peg, while being the most 
faithful and incorruptible of jailers, still contrived to 
secure for her charge many little indulgences, chiefly 
in the way of food; for madame had always. been 
nice in her eating, and the fare at White Grange was 
ordinarily of the coarsest kind. Madame was not 
ungrateful, and in her calmer and saner moments, 
would do her best to reciprocate the girl’s kindness. 
Thus she taught Peg to improve her appearance by 
compressing her waist and keeping her shoulder- 
blades in their proper place, thereby necessitating an 
upright carriage of the person; and, as madame 
prided herself on her taste, and was dexterous with 
her needle, she so altered and improved Peg’s Sun- 
day frock—lengthening the body, and pufting the 
sleeves, and imparting to it such a gracetul fall be- 
hind—that that young person felt she had never cut 
such a fashionable figure before. Then she taught 
Peg how to dress her hair in a more elegant style, 
and gave ler the recipe for a wash that was warrant- 
ed to beautify the complexion, however tanned or 
freckled it might be. Peg’s heart was finally won 
when madame presented her with the rings out of 
her own ears; only Peg was afraid to wear them, lest 
her greedy old father should force her to give them 
up, that he might pawn or sell them. 


Sometimes, in mild, open weather, there would 
come over madame a desire to [exchange her close, 
shut-up room for the fresh air outside. At such 
times, she would induce Peg to ask permission from 
the old man for them to walk in the orchard for half 
an hour. Sometimes the permission was given, 
sometimes it was not. When the answer was favor- 
able, madame would wrap a thick shawl round her, 
and taking Peg’s arm, would pace till she was tired 
the gravelled walk which ran from end to end of the 
neglected strip of ground which, by some strange 
perversion of terms, was known as ‘ the orchard.” 
Mad though madame might be on some points, she 
was never mad enough to. attempt to escape while 
taking her out-door exercise. In a personal encoun- 
ter she would have stood no chance against the stal- 
wart Peg; and the fleet-footed farmer’s daughter 
would have run her down before she had got twenty 
yards away. 

It was while taking one of these quiet walks in 
charge of Peg that madame’s sharp eyes caught sight 
of something unusual lying half-concealed among 
the thick grass. She repassed it again and again 
before she could make out clearly that it was nothing 
more than a rusty old knife, and then she could have 





of the spinning-wheel, or the weird muttering of the 
wind in the wide old chimney, At length Marie 
flung down her sewing with a petulantair. ‘* There! 
I can see no longer,” she exclaimed. ‘So Elise, poor 
darling! will have to go without her petticoat to- 
night, for I can’t bear stitching by candle-light. Do, 
my dear child, go down stairs, and bring me up a 
cup of tea and a candle.” She listened intently with- 
out stirring till Peg’s footsteps had died away down 
stairs; then she rose, and crossing the floor with 
quick, noiseless steps, drew the knife from its hiding- 
place. ‘A few more nights, and I shall be free,” she 
muttered to herself. “The bar is nearly through, 
and soon the cage will be empty and the bird flown. 
Another windy night,” she added, peering with 
white face and straining eyes into the gathering 
gloom outside. ‘‘The wind is Marie’s friend. I like 
the sound of his rough voice; I like to hear him rat- 
tling the doors and windows, and shaking the crazy 
old house in his burly arms. He comes across the 
waste at midnight to summon me to my task. Then, 
when everybody in the house is fast asleep, and they 
think I am asleep too, I slip quietly out of bed, and 
begin my work; and O, what weary work it is, saw- 
ing away, all in the dark, at the rotten old bar, with 
my trusty friend here. But when the first streak of 
gray dawn shows across the moorland, then I put 
my knife away, and creep back to bed, with such 
aching bones, and such feet of ice! and when Peg 
comes in with my cup of tea, looking so fresh and 
innocent, I hide my head under the clothes, and 
laugh to myself to think what a simpleton she is, and 
how lam deceiving them all. And he is here! I 
know it. Sometimes I hear his voice. Black-hearted 
monster! I will be revenged—revenged—revenged 
on you before I go! But when I try to think how 
this must be, my head begins to ache, and motes, 
like drops of blood, dance before my eyes. But it 
will all come to me suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
at the right moment. Yes, a few more nights, and 
the cage will be broken, and the bird flown. O, what 
fun it all is!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


A WINTRY night, starless and lowering, with a 
bleak wind moaning drearily through the woods of 
Belair, like a voice of sorrowful warning. Eight 
o’clock is striking by the turret-clock, as the great 
doors of the hall are flung wide open, to let out for 
the last time him who had so long been master of 
that stately home. His pleasant voice and genial 
laugh never more to be heard within its rooms; 
never more his tall, slender form and white head to 
be seen by tenant or farm laborer in field or coppice, 
or at friendly rent-day feast. All that is left on 
earth of Sir Philip Spencelaugh is about to cross the 
threshold of his home for the last time; and to- 
morrow @ new master will reign at Belair. 

One by one, from a side door, dark-cloaked figures, 
to the number of thirty or forty, come quietly out, 
each of them carrying a lighted torch, and range 
themselves in front of the main entrance. Presently 
the coffin makes its appearance, borne on the shoul- 
ders of men who have worked on the estate all their 
lives—men who have loved ‘and respected him they 
are carrying, as their greatest earthly benefactor. 
Slowly and tenderly, down the wide, shallow steps, 
they bear their solemn burden, over which a great 
pall is thrown. Close behind, in solitary state, comes 
the son and heir, a tall, slender young man, with a 
worn, effeminate face; genuinely sorry for the loss of 
the kind-hearted old man he is following; half angry 
with himself because his eyes will remain so obsti- 
nately dry; with yet a lurking feeling of satisfaction 
in one corner of bis heart, which will not be quite 
trampled out, that he is now really and veritably Sir 
Gaston Spencelaugh—that he may now clear off 
those confounded post-obits, and be his own master, 
with plenty of ready money for the future. 

So down the main avenue of the park the long 
procession slowly moved, lighted up by the lurid 
blaze of the torches, which showed from a distance 
like gigantic fireflies among the trees. Behind Sir 
Gaston, at a respectful distance, came a numerous 
array of the personal friends of the dead man. Mag- 
nates of the county; friends of the cover-side and 
the stubble-tield; men who not seldom hal sat at 
his table; men at whose houses he had visited, and 
to whose wives and daughters he had been well 
known. Behind these, again, came along string of 
humbler friends—small farmers and laborers on the 











estate, whose grief for the loss of the man they were 
following was probably quite as genuine as that of 
more aristocratic friends, 

Little groups of country people, women and chil- 
dren niostly, whose husbands and brothers took part 
in the procession, were scattered about the park, 
close to the line of march; and many a tear was 
shed, and many a blessing invoked to the memory of 
the benefactor they would never see again. With 
such accompaniments was Sir Philip Spencelaugh 
borne to bis grave. 

Never had the little church of Belair been more 
densely crowded than it was on the night of the 
baronet’s funeral. The first to enter it, and the last 
to leave it, were two women who sat in an obscure 
corner of the gallery, and the hoods of whose black 
cloaks completely hid their faces from observation. 
When the solemn service was at an end—when the 
body had been lowered into its resting-place in the 
vault underneath the chancel—when the vicar’s last 
amen had been said, and the last notes of the choir 
had died away into silence, these two hooded women 
were the last of all there to lean over the dark cavity 
in the floor, and bid farewell, in tearful silence, to 
him who slept so soundly below. Then homeward 
through the already deserted park, by near ways 
well known to tiemselves, These were Frederica 
Spencelaugh and Jane Garrod. 

Frederica had passed enly one night at Belair after 
her return from town. Now that its master was 
dead, she felt that not without derogation to herself 
could she stay there any longer. As the antagonist 
of Lady Spencelaugh, in the course which she, Fred- 
erica, was fully determined to pursue, she felt that 
for the future her home must be elsewhere; so she 
went to her friend, Mrs, Barber, of Ashleigh Park, 
and there took asylum for a week or two. She had 
telegraphed for Mr. Penning on the day following 
her uncle’s death; and that gentleman, acting on 
her instructions, had intimated to Mr. Greenough, 
the family lawyer, that he would be prepared, on the 
reading of the will, to offer certain evidence which 
would go far to prove that Gaston Spencelaugh was 
not the rightful heir to the entail and title of his 
father. 

The reading of the will was fixed to take place in 
the great drawing-room of Belair, at ten o’clock, on 
the morning after the funeral. Mr. Greenough, in- 
structed by Lady Spencelaugh and Mrs. Winch, as 
to the nature of the evidence which was likely to be 
put in by Mr. Penning in opposition to the natural 
and lawful claim of Sir Gaston, pooh-poohed the 
whole aftair cheerfully, and hinted delicately how 
sorry he was to find that a lady for whom he enter- 
tained so profound a respect as he did for Miss 
Spencelaugh, should have lent herself so credulously 
to the schemes of an impostor. Under the influence 
of this mild tonic, and the exordiums of her stanch 
friend, Mrs. Winch, her ladyship’s drooping courage 
revived in some measure; and it was with tolerable 
composure both of mind and body, that she took her 
seat, on the eventful morning, in the great chair of 
carved oak, which had been brought from the library 
on purpose, and so sat, with Gaston on her right 
hand, to hear the reading of her huxband’s will. Her 
mourning became her admirably. The style of her 
corsage and the cut of her sleeves had been a source 
of some anxiety to her; but little Miss Penny, assist- 
ed by a hint now and then from Clotilde, had over- 
come all difficulties admirably; and nothing could 
have been more becoming, and at the same time 
more pensively stylish, than her ladyship’s toilet on 
this her first appearance in public in her new role of 
widow. 

At the opposite end of the long table sat Frederica, 
looking very pale but very lovely. The executors 
named under the will were Sir Michael Casey, a 
middle-aged Irish baronet, who resided a few miles 
from Belair, and Doctor Allen, the vicar of Norman- 
ford, and one of Sir Philip’s oldest friends. Both 
these gentlemen followed Lady Spencelaugh into the 
room, and sat down opposite Mr. Greenough, the 
lawyer. There, too, were assembled Mrs. Jones the 
housekeeper, and Mr. Bellamy the steward, anda 
few of the older domestics, whose grief for the loss of 
their master was probably tempered by some natural 
anticipations of a legacy. Discreetly in the back- 
ground sat Doctor Roach, the great medica] luminary 
of the district, blandly unconscious, to all outward 
appearance, that his name was mentioned in the will 
of his late esteemed patient, although bis friend Mr. 
Greenough had whispered that pleasing fact in his 
ear as they drcve home from the tuneral together, 
on the preceding night. 


A very brief abstract of the contents of Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh’s will, as read slowly and distinctly by 
Mr. Greenough, is all that need be given here. The 
Belair and Hillgrove estates were both entailed, and 
beyond these, the amount of property left fur division 
was not very considerable. The savings of the bar- 
onet’s later years, consisting chiefly of securities in 
various public undertakings, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about fifteen thousand pounds, together 
with a small banker’s balance, were all left to Gaston, 
burdened only with a few legacies to certain old 
tervants, and the cost of a few mementoes to the 
executors and other friends. To Lady Spencelaugh 
was left, for her own absolute disposal, the small 
Norfolk estate of Dene Towers, of the value of five 
hundred pounds per annum; with the further addi- 
tion of a life-charge on the general estates of four 
hundred a year more. Frederica’s name was men- 
tioned last of all. We give the extract relating to 
her in its entirety: 

“To my well-beloved kinswoman, Frederica Mary 
Spencelaugh ” (so ran the will), ‘1 give and bequeath 
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the necklace and coronet of diamonds formerly the 
property of my mother; together with the miniatures, 
painted on ivory, of her father, my dear cousin and 
companion-in-arms, and myself, which will be found 
in the top left-hand drawer of my private bureau. 
These (knowing her to be in no need of worldly 
goods), together with an old man’s love and blessing, 
are ali that | have to bequeath to the aforesaid Fred- 
erica Mary Spencelaugh; but they will be enough 
for her to remember me by.” 

Mr. Greenough took off his spectacles, and pro- 
ceeded slowly to fold up the will, Mrs, Jones took 
the hint, and rising, dropped a stately courtesy to 
my lady, and sailed out of the room, followed by the 
other domestics, An uneasy brooding sense, as of a 
moral thunder-cloud about to burst close over their 
heads, rested upon the majority of those now left in 
the room—fur it had been whispered about that 
something strange would follow upon the reading of 
the will. Mr. Greenough proceeded, in the midst of 
profound silence, to rub his spectacles deliberately 
with his pocket-bandkerchiet, then to adjust them 
carefully on his nose, and then to select a letter from 
a bundle of other documents all labelled and tied 
together with red tape, 

“Your ladyship and gentlemen,” began Mr. 
Greenough, “ 1 bave here a communication of a very 
singular character, received by me five days ago, and 
signed by a gentleman of the name of Penning, who 
is, I believe, like myself, a lawyer, and who, in this 
matter, 18 acting under imstructions from Miss 
Spencelaugh. Before laying this document before 
you, Miss Spencelaugh will perhaps allow me to ask 
her one question?” 

A slight motion of Frederica’s head gave Mr. 
Greenough the required permission, 

“Is it your deliberate intention, Miss Spencelaugh, 
may I ask, to persevere in this matter? There is 
yet time to draw back. Those blazing embers would 
destroy this letter in a few seconds. No eye but my 
own has seen it, and | would forget that it had ever 
been written.” 

“It is my deliberate intention to proceed with this 
matter,” said Frederica, in a low, clear voice, 


“Then I have no alternative but to read the let- 
ter,” said Mr. Greenough. 

“ Before you begin, I should like Mr. Penning to 
be present,” said Frederica. 

Then when Mr. Penning, who had been waiting in 
an ante-rcom, was seated, and had been duly scruti- 
nized by the assembled company, Mr. Greenough 
proceeded to real the letter, which, as betore stated, 
was simply an intimation that Miss Spencelaugh was 
prepared with certain evidence to dispute the right 
ot Gaston to the title and estates of his father. 

The Irish baronet took snuff nervously; family 
disagreements were his especial abhorrence. The 
vicar looked very grave; he could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his own ears, It sounded to him like 
the assertion of a lunatic to state that Gaston Spence- 
laugh, who hal grown up among them all from 
childhood, was uot his father’s heir. And that such 
an assertion should emanate from Frederica, of all 
people in the world! But that he had known her 
intimately for years, and had long recognized her as 
by far the cleverest and most able of the female 
coadjutors whom he had enlisted under his banner, 
he felt that he should really have had cause, this 
morning, to doubt her sanity. In such a case, it was 
evidently his duty to remonstrate with her, and the 
vicar was a man who never shrank from a duty, 
however unpleasant it might be. So he crossed the 
room, and leaned over her, and spoke to her in a low 
voice. Frederica listened quietly to all he had to 
urge, but only shook her head when he had done, 
and laying her band gentiy on his, said, “ You are 
prejudging me. Wait till you shall have heard 
everything. Heaven knows this task is not of my 
seeking. It has come to me unsought; and I should 
be doing fuul wrong to the memory of the dead, and 
the rights of the living, were I to abandon it now.” 
After this, the worthy vicar could only go back to 
his seat, wondering more and more, 

Lady Spencelaugh was sitting near the fire, with 
her tace 80 far turned away irom the company that 
nothing of it was visible but the profile. Gaston, 
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chating inwardly, was seated near her. What was 
all this bothér about, he should like to know? Dis- 
pute his title, indeed! Was he uot Sir Gaston Spence- 


laugh, owner of Belair, and of all that fair landscape | 


which could be seen through the windows, stretching 


far into the dim distance? He had half a mind w | 


ring the bell, and order Green to show these old 
fogies the door. It was high time they remembered 
who was master now. 
tuink that Freddy, whom he had always liked and 


loved in his own careless tashion, should be turning 
against him at such a time, with some trumped-up 
story of anuther heir; but he felt so secure in his new 
position that he could afford to let her have her fling, 


and then be magnanimous and forgive her. 


“The evidence of which you speak in this letter,” 


said Mr. Greenough to Mr. Penning, “ will be, I 
presume, forthcoming without difficulty?” 
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“We are prepared to go into the question at once,” |r 


said Mr. Penning. 


“ Before entering into particulars,” retarned Mr. 


Greenough, ** you will, perhaps, furnish us with the | 


name of the individual in whose favur these extraor- 


dinary proceedings are taken.” 

“ Willingly. 
is known at present as Mr. Jobn English.” 
questions. Oblige me by prodacing him.” 


Penning, not without hesitation. 


The gentleman to whom you allude 
“T should like to ask this Mr. John English a few 


“ We are unable to do #0 just now,” answered Mr. 
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folk estate of Dene Towers, of the value of five 
dred pounds per annum; with the further addi- 
of a life-charge on the general estates of four 
dred a year more. Frederica’s name was men- 
ed last of all. We give the extract relating to 
in its entirety: 
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the necklace and coronet of diamonds formerly the 
property of my mother; together with the miniatures, 
painted on ivory, of her father, my dear cousin and 
companion-in-arms, and myself, which will be found 
in the top left-hand drawer of my private bureau. 
These (knowing her to be in no need of worldly 
goods), together with an old man’s love and blessing, 
are all that I have to bequeath to the aforesaid Fred- 
erica Mary Spencelaugh; but they will be enough 
for her to remember me by.” 

Mr. Greenough took off his spectacles, and pro- 
ceeded slowly to fold up the will. Mrs. Jones took 
the hint, and rising, dropped a stately courtesy to 
my lady, and sailed out of the room, followed by the 
other domestics. An uneasy brooding sense, as of a 
moral thunder-cloud about to burst close over their 
heads, rested upon the majority of those now left in 
the room—fur it had been whispered about that 
something strange would follow upon the reading of 
the will. Mr. Greenough proceeded, in the midst of 
profound silence, to rub his spectacies deliberately 
with his pocket-bandkerchief, then to adjust them 
carefully on his nose, and then to select a letter from 
a bundle of other documents all labelled and tied 
together with red tape. 

“Your ladyship and gentlemen,” began Mr. 
Greenough, “ I have here a communication of a very 
singular character, received by me five days ago, and 
signed by a gentleman of the name of Penning, who 
is, I believe, like myself, a lawyer, and who, in this 
matter, 1s acting under instructions from Miss 
Spencelaugh. Before laying this document before 
you, Miss Spencelaugh wili perhaps allow me to ask 
her one question?” 

A slight motion of Frederica’s head gave Mr. 
Greenough the required permission. 

“Is it your deliberate intention, Miss Spencelaugh, 
may I ask, to persevere in this matter? There is 
yet time to draw back. Those blazing embers would 
destroy this letter in a few seconds. No eye but my 
own has seen it, and I would forget that it had ever 
been written.” 

“It is my deliberate intention to proceed with this 
matter,” said Frederica, in a low, clear voice, 

“Then I have no alternative but to read the let- 
ter,” said Mr. Greenough. 

* Before you begin, I should like Mr. Penning to 
be present,” said Frederica. 

Then when Mr. Penning, who had been waiting in 
an ante-rcom, was seated, and had been duly scruti- 
nized by the assembied company, Mr. Greenough 
proceeded to real the letter, which, as before stated, 
was simply an intimation that Miss Spencelaugh was 
prepared with certain evidence to dispute the right 
of Gaston to the title and estates of his father. 

The Irish baronet took snuff nervously; family 
disagreements were his especial abhorrence. The 
vicar looked very grave; he could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his own ears. It sounded to him like 
the assertion of a lunatic to state that Gaston Spence- 
laugh, who had grown up among them all from 
childhood, was uot his father’s heir. And that such 
an assertion should emanate from Frederica, of all 
people in the world! But that he had known her 
intimately for years, and had long recognized her as 
by far the cleverest and mest able of the female 
coadjutors whom he had enlisted under his banner, 
he felt that he should really have had cause, this 
morning, to doubt her sanity. In such a case, it was 
evidently his duty to remoustrate with her, and the 
vicar was a man who never shrank from a duty, 
however unpleasant it might be. So he crossed the 
room, and leaned over her, and spoke to her in a low 
voice. Frederica listened quietly to all he had to 
urge, but only saook her head when he had done, 
and laying her hand gently on his, said, ‘ You are 
prejudging me. Wait till you shali have heard 
everything. Heaven knows this task is not of my 
seeking. It has come to me unsought; and I should 
be doing fuul wrong to the memory of the dead, and 
the rights of the living, were I to abandon it now.” 


After this, the worthy vicar could only go back to | 


his seat, wondering more and more. 

Lady Spencelaugh was sitting near the fire, with 
her tave so far turned away irom the company that 
nothing of it was visible but the profile. Gaston, 
chating inwardly, was seated near her. What was 
all this bother about, he should like to know? Dis- 
pute his title, indeed! Was he uot Sir Gaston Spence- 
laugh, owner of Beiair, and of all that fair landscape 
which could be seen through the windows, stretching 
far into the dim distance? He had half a mind to 
ring the bell, and order Green to show these old 
fogies the door. It was high time they remembered 
who was master now. He was touched a little to 
tuink that Freddy, whom he had always lked and 
loved in his own careless tashion, should be turning 
against him at such a time, with some trumped-up 
story of anuther heir; but he felt so secure in his new 
position that he could afford to let her have her fling, 
and then be magnanimous and forgive her. 

“The evidence of which you speak in this letter,” 
said Mr. Greenough to Mr. Penning, “ will be, I 
presume, forthcoming without ditticulty?” 

‘We are prepared to go into the question at once,” 
said Mr. Penning. 

“Before entering into particulars,” returned Mr. 


Greenough, * you will, perhaps, furnish us with the | upon any of your proofs, I wish to know, and I dare 
name of the individual in whose favor these extraor- | say my curivsity is shared by others, whom this Mr. 


dinary proceedings are taken.” 


“ Willingly. The gentleman to whom you allude! There was a general stir and movement in the | 
| room as the vicar ceased speaking. Lady Spence-| presence of the two women. 


is known at present as Mr. John English.” 
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“Do you, in fact, know where this Mr. John | 
English is living at the present time?” asked Mr. 
Greenough. 

“ We certainly do not,” answered the London man 
of law. 

“ Precisely so,” said Mr. Greenough, rubbing his 
hands with an air of satisfaction. ‘* Gentlemen,” he 
added, turning to the baronet and the vicar, “ from 
information received, as the detectives say, I am able 
to throw a little light upon the history of the indi- 
vidual in question. By occupation heis a wandering 
photographer, and in this capacity he seems to have 
knocked about the world for several years. Chance 
or design brought him at last to Normanford, and he 
had not been there many days before he obtained an 
introduction to Lady Spencelaugh, who, with her 
customary liberality and kindness of heart, at once 
gave him several commissions. The privilege of 
entree to Belair which he thus obtained, he systemat- 
ically abused by ferretting out, from the domestics 
and others, all the information they could give him 
respecting the private history of the family, supple- 
menting the same by further insidious inquiries 
among the old people of the neighboring villages; 
till having, as he thinks, picked up sufficient infor- 
mation to serve his vile purpose, he deliberately sits 
down and writes out a statement in which he claims 
to be heir to the title and estates of Belair. The 
whole affair would be no more than a piece of 
wretched absurdity, unworthy the attention of any 
sane man, were it not for the anuoyauce which, at a 
period of deep dumestic afiliction, it has caused a 
most estimable lady. But, gentlemen, the comedy, 
if I may call it such, is not yet played out. This in- 
dividual, in consequence of an accident, is obliged to 
take up his residence for a while at Pevsey Bay, 
from which place he sends his statement to Miss 
Spencelaugh, and is so far successful that he induces 
a lady of whose good sense and discernment | had 
hitherto had the highest opinion, to espouse his 
cause. But, gentlemen, the climax is yet to come. 
The very day after that on which he sends his state- 
ment to Miss Spencelaugh, this man, this impostor 
as I ought rather to call him, disappears, and has 
never been heard of since. But shall [ tell you why 
he disappears? Because he is afraid of being arrest- 
ed and taken to task for previous attempts of a 
similar kind. Yes, gentlemen, the man himself has 
gone, no one knows whither—has neither been seen 
nor heard of fof eight Weeks; and yet we are seriously 
called upon to-day to test the validity of his ridic- 
ulous pretensions! The whole affair is really too 
absurd for belief.” And Mr. Greenough leaned back 
in his chair, and glanced at Mr. Penuing with an air 
that seemed to say, ‘I think, my friend, your case 
has not a leg to stand on;’’ at the same time reiresh- 
ing himself copiously irom the barouet’s box. 

‘Then I suppose we May cousider this little un- 
pleasantness as at an end?” said the vicar, witha 
genial smile. 

“That’s right; let’s make everything pleasant,” 
said the barouet, encouragingly. 

“TI beg, gentiemen, that you will not put us out of 
court in such a summary manner,” said Mr. Pen- 
ning, with a deprecatory smile. ‘* What Mr. Green- 
ough has just urged sounds very plausible, I must 
admit; but pray remember that, as yet, you have 
only heard one side of the question. We at once con- 
tess that the disappearance of Mr. English is a cir- 
cumstance fur which we are unable to account, and 
one which, at the first glance, May seem to prejudice 
our case. But putting this fact for the moment on 
one side, 1 beg to state seriously and earnestiy, on 
the part of Miss Spencelaugh, that we are prepared 
with evidence which will go tar to prove that many 
years ago, under this very roof, @ heinous crime was 
perpetrated— by whom, we do not say—and a good 
man must foully deceived; and if right still be right, 
and wrung still be wiong, then does it most certainly 
rest with you two gentlemen, whom the dead master 
of this house appointed executors of his last will and 
testament, to do what le himself would have done, 
bad be lived, tu mete out, S80 far as 1n you lies, simple 
justice to the living and the dead.” 

“I really don’t see,” said Mr. Greenough, with 
emphasis, “that in the absence of the chiet— what 





i 
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shall I call him?—conspirator, we can proceed any 
further in this business. Let this Mr. English come 
forward in proper person, and we shall then be pre- 
pared to hear what he may have to say for himself.” 





Mr., Penning shrugged his shoulders. “Do you 
really wish to force us into a court of law?” he said. 
“ Miss Spencelaugh thought, and I quite concurred 
with her, that it was advisable, in the first instance, 
at least, to sift this affair which deeply concerns the 
honor of an ancient and reputable family, before 
some tribunal of private friends; and not make a 
public scandal of it, unless after-circumstances should 
render such a course imperatively necessary.” 

“You are right, sir,” said the vicar, with dignity. 
“In the position in which Ll and my colleague are 
placed by the will of the iate Sir Philip Spencelaugh, 
we cannot do otherwise than lend an attentive hear- 
ing to what you may have to say, and either nip this 
| matter in the bud, if it be based on a lie, or if it have 
truth for its fuundation, see that justice be done to 
all whom it may affect. Before entering, however, 





| John English asserts himself to be.” 





tation into which he had fallen. Vague fears of some 
impending disaster were beginning to coil themselves 
round his heart. What was the meaning of this dark 
conspiracy which was gathering so ominously about 
him at the outset of his new career? The Irish bar- 
onet paused, in the act of opening his snuff-box, to 
listen; and the vicar himself drew up closer to the 
table, and leaned forward, with one hand to his ear. 

Then Mr. Penning spoke. “ Mr. John English,” 
he said, ‘‘ asserts himself to be the eldest son of the 
late Sir Philip Spencelaugh, by his first marriage.” 

“ But,” said the vicar, recovering from his surprise, 
“the late baronet had only one son by his first mar- 
riage, Arthur by name, who died in infancy, and lies 
buried in the family vault.” 

“ Mr. English asserts that he is the child in ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Penning; ‘and if this be true, he is 
now Sir Arthur Spencelaugh, and the owner of 
Belair.” 

“ Produce your proofs,” said the vicar. 

“Things are not looking so pleasant as they might 
do,” thought the bayonet. ‘I wish I was well out of 
this.” i 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


BY MACDONALD, 


I wAs led up into an old-fashioned, richly-fur- 
nisbed room. A great wood fire burned on the 
hearth. The bed was surrounded by heavy dark 
curtains, in which the shadowy remains of bright 
colors were just visible. In the bed lay one of the 
loveliest creatures I had ever seen. And, one on 
each side, stood two of the mnust dreadful-looking wo- 
men I had ever beheld. Still as death, while I ex- 
amined my patient, they stood, with moveless faces, 
one as white as the other. Only the eyes of both of 
them were alive. One was evidently mistress and 
the other servant. The latter looked more self-con- 
tained than the former, but less determined and pos- 
sibly more cruel. That both could be unkind, at 
least, was plain enough. There was trouble and 
signs of inward conflict in the eyes of the mistress. 
The waid gave no sign of any inside to her at all, but 
stood watching her mistress. A child’s toy was lying 
in a corner of the room. 

I found the lady very weak and very feverish—a 
quick, feeble pulse, now bounding and now intermit- 
ting—and a restlessness in her eye, which I felt con- 
tained the secret of herdisorder. She kept glancing, 
as if involuntarily, toward the door, which would not 
open for all her looking; and I heard her once mur- 
mur to herself, for I was still quick of hearing then: 

“He wont come!” 

Perhaps I only saw her lips move to those words— 
I cannot be sure; but I am certain she said them in 
her heart. I prescribed for her as far as I cvuld ven 
ture, but begged a word with her mother. She went 
with me into an adjoining room. 

“ The lady is longing for something,” I said, not 
wishing to be so“detinite as I could have been. 

The mother made no reply. I saw her lips shut 
yet closer than before. 

“ She is your daughter, is she not?” 

“ Yes,” very decidedly. 

“Could you not find out what she wishes?” 

*¢ Perhaps 1 could guess.” 

*‘T do not think 1 can do her any good till she has 
what she wants.” 

“Js that your mode of prescribing, doctor?” she 
said, tartly. 

“ Yes, certainly,” I answered, “in the present 
case. 1s she married?” 

“You.” 

“ Has she any children?” 

One daughter.” 

** Let her see her, then?” 

* She does not care to see her.” 

** Where is her husband?” 

«“ Excuse me, doctor; I did not send for you to ask 
questions, but to give me advice.” . 

“And I came to ask questions in order that I 
might give advice. Do you think a human being is 
like a clock, that can be taken to pieces, cleaned and 
put together again?” 

‘“‘ My daughter’s condition is not a fit subject for 
jesting.” 

“Certainly not. Send for her husband, or the un- 
dertaker, whichever you please,” I said, furgetting 
my manners and my temper together—tor I was 
more irritable then than I am now, and there was 
something so repulsive about the woman that I felt 


as if I was talking to an evil creature that for her | tracts with boats, and only a few firms own boats. 


own ends, though what I could not tell, was torment- 
ing the dying’ lady. 


and breeding.” 


daughter.” 
‘* She shall take your prescription.” 
* She rnust see her husband ifit be possible.” 
“It is not possible.” 
“Why?” 


7? 


morning. 





*[ should like to ask this Mr. John English a few | laugh’s cheek paled perceptibly, but she snaded her 


questions. Oblige me by producing him.” 


| face with a hand-screen, and guzed more intently | 


“ We are unable to do so just now,” answered Mr. | into the fire. Gaston unfolded his arms, and lifted 


Penning, not without hesitation. 


himself for a moment out of the state of moody irri- 


| into which no law can enter to help. 


“T understood you werea gentleman—of experience | beheaded, sorted into sizes and washed, which is 


“JT am not in the question, madam. It is your | twenty francs a week. The care is begun by drying 


‘“‘ T say it is not possible, and that is enough. Good | couk, they are dune. Then they are placed to drip, 


I could say no more at that time. I called the next | are packed by women and girls into the little boxes 
day. She was just the same, only that I knew she | in which they are sold. Again, they are allowed to 
wanted to speak to me, and dared not, because of the | drip by the boxes being sloped, and after that each 
Her troubled eyes | box is filled with pure olive oil. The boxes are then 
| seemed searching mine for pity and help, and 1 could hermetically sealed by soldering and boiled in asteam 
not tell what todo fur her. There are, indeed, as chest. The debris of the sardines is sold for agricul- 
some one says, strongholds of injustice and wrong | tural purposes, and a large quantity of oil is exuded 








Ove afternoon, about a week after my first visit, I 
was sitting by her bedside, wondering what could be 
done to get her out of the clutches of these tor- 
mentors, who were, evidently to me, consuming her 
in the slow fire of her affections, when I heard a faint 
noise, a rapid foot in the house so quiet before—heard 
doors open and shut, then a dull sound of conflict of 
some sort. Presently a quick step came up the oak 
stair. The face of my patient flushed, and her eyes 
gleamed as if her soul would come out of them. 
Weak as she was, sue sat up in bed, almost without 
an effort, and the two women darted from the room, 
one after the other. 

‘My husband!”’ said the girl—for, indeed, she was 
little more in age—turning her face, almost distorted 
with eagerness, toward ne. 

“ Yes, my dear,” I said, “Ii know. But you must 
be as still as you can, else you will be very ill. Do 
keep quiet.” 

“T wiil, I will,” she gasped, stuffing her pocket- 

handkerchief actually into her mouth to prevent her- 
self from screaming, as if that was what would hurt 
her; “but goto him. They will murder him.” 
That moment I heard a cry and what sounded like 
an inarticulate imprecation, but both from a woman's 
voice; and the next, a young man—as fine a fellow as 
I ever saw—dressed like a gamekeeper, but evidently 
a gentleman, walked into the room with a quietness 
that strangely contrasted with the dreadful paleness 
of his tace and with his disordered hair; while the 
two women followed, as red as he was white, and 
evidently in fierce wrath from a fruittiess struggle 
with the powerful youth. He walked gently up to 
his wife, whose outstretched arms and face followed 
his face as he came round the bed to where she was 
at the other side, till arms and face and hard fell into 
his embrace. I had gone to the mother. 

* Let us have no scene, now,” I said, “ or her blood 
will be on your head.” 

She took no notice of what I said, vut stood silently 
glaring, not gazing, at the pair. I feared an out- 
burst, and had resolved, if it came, to carry her at 
once from the room. But in a moment more the 
young man, becoming uneasy at the motionlessness 
of bis wife, lifted up her head, and glanced in her 
face. Seeing the look of terror in his, I hastened to 
him, and, lifting her from him, laid her down—dead! 
Disease of the heart, I believe, The mother burst 
into a shriek—not of horror, or grief, or remorse, but 
of deadly hatred. 

“Look at your work!” she cried, to him, as he 
stood gazing in stupor at the face of the girl. * You 
said she was yours, not mine; take her. You may 
have her now you have killed her.” 

“He may have killed her; but you have murdered 
her, madam,” said 1, as I took the man by the arm, 
and led him away, yielding like a child. 

But the moment{ got him out of the house he gave 
a groan, and, breaking away from me, rushed down 
a road leading from the back of the house toward the 
farm-house. I followed, but he had disappeared. [ 
went on; but before I could reach the farm I heard 
the gallop of a horse, and saw him tearing away at 
full speed along the London road. 1 never heard 
more of him or of the story. 





THE SARDINE FISHERY OF FRANCE. 

Instead of employing nets, the French use bait for 
catching the millions of sardines which they annually 
take from the sea, and cure for the gratification of 
epicurean tastes. This makes the fishery a very ex- 
pensive one, more especially as they use only the roe 
of the codfish. On the shores of the North Sea fish- 
eries have been established solely for the purpose of 
providing the eggs of the codfish as bait for the 
French sardine catchers.—The roe costs fifty francs 
per barrel; each boat employed in the sardine fishery 
will use about fifteen barrels every season, and, as 
there are about three thousand sardine boats on the 
coast of Brittany, the money paid ior bait cannot be 
much under. half a million of dollars per annum. 
The number of codtish killed to furnish the bait is 
therefore enormous. The capture and cure of the 
sardine is a great business in France, especially at 
Concarneau, where as many as thirteen thousand 
men are engaged in it, directly and indirectly. There 
are no statistics to show the number of sardines 
caught and cured, but it is immense. Besides the 
large quantity exported, as many as 4,000,000 boxes 
are cured in oil for home consumption, while enor- 
mous quantities are sold fresh, and in tins and bar- 
rela. The curers buy from day to day what they 
want, and no mure; they do nut generally make con- 


As soon as the fishermen come in with their fares 
| the sardines are put in train for cure by being gutted, 


mostly done by women, who earn from twelve to 


the fish in the open air, after which they are placed 
in great pans over furnaces and boiled in oil. luto 
this the fish are plunged, two rows deep, arranged on 
wire gratings. In this oil (the very finest olive) they 
| remain for a brief period, till, in the judgment of the 








| the drippings, being carefully saved, after which they 

















| during the cure which is of considerable value. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ANNIE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
‘Twas in the quiet country, 
A house with mossy roof, 
Where all day long the sunshine wove 
Its glittering golden woof; 
And the orchard trees around it 
Blushed with their rosy snow— 
And the yellow-hearted crocuses 
Flushed early into glow, 
In the humble little garden 
Down so near the river's flow. 


The years hang darkly over, 
And between me and that past, 
The skies have sometimes shown the blue, 
But oftener been o’ercast— 
Since, by the river, at the set 
Of those sweet summer days, 
We walked together, she and I, 
And saw the purple haze 
Rise o'er the distant hills that shut 
From view the sunset rays. 


We both were happy, careless girls— 
She beautiful as morn; 
I always prayed her destiny 
Might never bear a thorn. 
I was so very proud of her, 
I had a trembling dread 
That some time something dark would come 
To shadow that bright head: 
But now—to-night—I have no fears, 
For she is with the dead. 


The happy dead! She has passed forth 
From sorrow evermore : 

Her feet have touched the golden sands 
That fringe the heavenly shore! 

She died before she knew that life 
Brings bitterness and pain— 

Before she felt the weariness 
Of aching heart and brain. 

And knowing this, shall ever T 
Wish she were here again ? 


No, though the days are long and sad, 
And weary oft to me, 

And though “ my ship *’ will never come 
To me from o‘er the sea— 

And though my heart aches vaguely e’er 
For what will never come— 

And though the words of trust and love 
Upon my lips are dumb— 

I would not call her back to earth 
From her eternal home. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY WIFE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


I wAs only a poor Bohemian, when I first met Miss 
Castleton. I had been three years in the city, but 
had won neither fame nor wealth. I had a few pu- 
pils, whom I met at their residences. I had an attic, 
where there was a ridiculous old kettle of a piano, 
and a great quantity of musical lumber. Here I 
slept, entertained my friends, and worked. Beetho- 
ven, Mendel Moscheles, were my masters, and 
the piano bore its share in many remarkable per- 
formances. I got my meals at a restaurant, or went 
-without them, as it happened. I had rarely a dollar 
in my pocket that had not been appropriated in my 
imagination over and over again, before it came into 
my possession. But I owned a host of friends, genial, 
gay, gifted, all living the life I lived, all hoping, as- 
piring, waiting, working with cheerful patience. I 
might have lived on so many years longer, for it was 
not so bad a life, after all, but in a fateful hour I met 
Miss Castleton. 

It was through Carl Bittinger that it came about. 
Carl was a fair-haired German, reticent, speculative, 
anda genius. Separated from his violin, Carl was a 
wait—all afloat upon the great sea of sights and 
sounds called the world. The instrument was his 
other half—the completion of himself. I was the 
pianist at a‘certain rehearsal of a famous singer. A 
few personal friends of the artist were admitted by 
special favor, and after the performance was ended, 
these gathered in knots about the hall, or withdrew 
to the ante-rooms adjoining. I was left upon the 
stage, and Isat still at the piano, trying one chord 
after another, in a vagrant, delicious mood—just the 
mood that the artist recognizes as his best and truest 
—the state out of which grows inspirations that future 
labor will develop and endow with form. Vague, un- 
related melodies went wandering through my brain, 
seeking expression by my fingers; but I was but a 
clumsy performer, and I was just uttering an excla- 
mation of disgust at my own incapacity, when a foot- 
fall close by startled me. 

J looked up. It was my blue-eyed German Carl, 
and near him a lady. If it had been his violin, Carl 
would have deported himself with ease and grace. 
As it was, there was a singular absence and embar- 
rassment in his manner, and he looked over me at 
the bronze Beethoven, as he said: 

“Stoddart, Miss Castleton does you the honor of 
wishing to make your acquaintance.” 

Now I knew Miss Castleton was an accomplished 
amateur, aud by way of opening a conversation, I 
said I should hardly have exposed my deficiencies so 
readily, if I had known she was within hearing. 
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pardon me for saying so, What is that thing you 
have been attempting?” 

“Tt has no existence outside of my own brain,” [ 
replied, a good deal piqued and mortified. 

Miss Castleton drew off her gloves quietly, and 
placed herself at the instrument. 

“‘ Now if you will give me some idea of it, I think I 
can please you,” she remarked, with the utmost 
nonchalance. 

I repeated a line or two from my written score—it 
was a half-finished operetta that I had in hand—and 
her wonderful memory seized, and her facile fingers 
rendered the passage with an accurateness and ex- 


violin. 

Do you think I was in a foolish state of exaltation, 
because a pretty woman had been kind to me? I 
was only twenty-six,and knew women only in dreama. 
I determined I would not go to see Miss Castleton 
that night—I would not swell her triumphs; I had 
no mind to rush blindly into danger. Nevertheless, 
I was singularly anxious for the morning to appear, 
and went out at eight o’clock, though I knew it 
would not do to call before eleven. But then I had 
no intention of calling. I would only just go and 


“T forgot it,” Carl answered; and the next minute 
he had forgotten everything except the precious 


pression that delighted me. 
“Can you sing?” I cried, eagerly. 
**A little,” she said. 
“Try this.” : 


face in a moment. 
and chagrin. She had murdered my pet solo. 
“ Well?” she said, inquiringly. 


voice is harsh and untrained. 
me in future.” 

A wave of color flashed over her face, and her fine 
eyes showed scorn and anger. But ina moment she 
controlled herself, smiled, and said: 

“I think we shall get on excellently well now, Mr. 
Stoddart. Above all things, I adore frankness. Now 
I will recompense you.” 

She turned again to the piano, and for half an hour 
I revelled in what seemed almost fairy music. Miss 
Castleton had a wonderful delicacy united with a 
great power of touch, and Chopin’s airy fantasias, 
and Mendelssohn’s graceful combinations, were never 
more exquisitely rendered than by her. She rose at 
last, and looked up at me with a luminous face. 
“You have given mea great treat,” I said, with 
enthusiasm. 

“T read as much in your face, Mr. Stoddart,” she 
returned, smilingly, as she wrapped her cloak about 
her. 

“Then you will not suspect me of flattery?” 1 an- 
swered. 

“Ah no! Would you think it worth your while to 
flatter me?’ And a weary, proud look crossed her 
face. 

“Why not? Are not women fund of praise?” I 
said, somewhat puzzled. 

“T don’t know. J care for appreciation. If you 
will come and see me, and bring your operetta, I 
should like to look it over with you.” 

“That would be delightful, and you are most kind,” 
I said, stammeringly; ‘‘ but—” 

Could she know of my garret and my poverty? 
“Tknow. You are poor,” she interrupted. ‘Carl 
told me—it does not matter. Where is Carl?” 

We both looked about for him, and behold he was 
hid away in an angle made by a turn of the balcony, 
drawing the bow across the strings of his beloved 
violin, with a face of peaceful ecstasy. 

“Carl!” I went up to him. “ Miss Castleton waits 
for_you to take her to the carriage.” 

“Tt isareal Stradivarius!” said Carl, coming for- 
ward in a somnambulistic fashion. 

* Come, Carl, wake up!”’ 

“Yes. And do you know Paganini played it at his 
London concerts?” 

I looked at Miss Castleton, and we both laughed. 
“You must allow me to come also.” And so I-went 


to a confused sense of sublunary things, put her into 
the coupe. 

** Remember, you are to come and see me,” she 
said, leaning forward, and smiling, as the vehicle 
drove away. ° 

“Come home with me, Carl!” And we went arm 
inarm, ‘ Who is Miss Castleton?” 

“The finest amateur performer in the country,” 
said Carl, with a flash of enthusiasm. 

“T should think I had found gut as much as that,” | 
I returned, unaccountably vexed. 

We had crossed the street, and were climbing the 
stairs that led to my lodging. Carl went foremost, | 
strode across the room, aiming for a violin in the cor- | 
ner, which I kept for his especial delectation. But I | 
anticipated him, rushed forward, and put it safe un- | 
der lock and key in the closet. | 
“You must tell me all about Miss Castleton, before | 
I let you play a note,” I said, with severe resolution. | 
Despair roused Carl. 

“Well, well! Where shall I begin? O, her name ' 
is Blanche, and she is beautiful and talented, as you 
can see; and she is rich, and—and my second cousin.” 
“Are you in love with her?” 

Carl thought a moment before he replied. 

‘Should you think I am?” 

“IT should think not,” I said, with some indigna- | 
tion, “if you are in any doubt about it.” Carl was | 
looking longingly at the closet-door. ‘She must be 
kind; she asked me—a poor Bohemian, you know— | 
tocome and see her—urged it with that graceful 
hospitality which her position gives her a right to use.” ! 
“Yes!” said Carl, slowly. “She has wanted to 
know you for a good while—asked me to present you , 
a year ago. She hasatancy for young geniuses, al- | 
ways detects prospective lions, and praises them, and | 
they fall in love with her. They say she has a room | 
where she keeps their scalps—” 

“Tush! If the girlis a coquette, I wont go near ; 
her,” I said, almost angrily. | 
“That would be your safest way,” said Carl, with | 








Miss Castleton smiled, and her handsome gray eyes 
had a merry light in them, as she returned: 





hateful coolness. | 
I wrose, and slowly unlocked the closet door. | 
* Why didn’t you present me before?” 1 asked, as 


“You have been playing very budly indeed, if you'll | I handed Lim the violin, 


It was a short passage, and she looked up in my 
I imagine she saw my surprise 


‘* Miss Castleton, you play magnificently, but your 
You will only play to 


out and stood on the pavement, while Carl, recalled | 





see where she lived. 
It was in Coningburg Square, and my impatience 
to get there was so great that I stepped into the 


scrip, besides cheating myself of my usta! constitu- 
tional. Coningsburg Square was a little, green, 
shaded park, set round by rows of stately brown- 
stone houses. The park itself, with its parterres of 
bright flowers, its Faun and its Flora, and its pictur- 
esque fountain, was a charming bit of nature inter- 
polated into the heart of the city. So near the great 
noisy thorough fares, yet so remote; all around roared 
the great seething sea of human life, yet stopped on 
the shores of this quiet Eden; the birds flitted and 
sung, the fountain made music, the flowers blossom- 
ed, the wind rustied in the trees, but no jangling 
discordances marred this natural harmony. ‘There 
one could dream and work, and live and die, and the 
great city never intrude upon the pleasant hours, or 
take note of one’s absence, when the stillness here 
flowed into the eternal quiet of the hereafter. 

These handsome palatial homes were in strange 
contrast with my garret—in stranger contrast still 
with certain squalid homes that I knew. Of course 
it would be absurd for me to call upon Miss Castle- 
ton. My visit to Coningsburg Square had taught me 
so much, at least. I had better go back now to my 
work. I might have known better than to come. So 
I turned away, a little disheartened, a little bitter at 
the great inequalities of condition. But, as I did so, 
a window slid up, and, startled by the slight sound, I 
looked up involuntarily, and there, framed in by the 
elegant curtains that fell around her like the drapery 
in a picture, was Miss Castleton. I saw the red blood 
leap up to her cheeks, the flash of recognition and 
pleasure light up her fine eyes. Of course it would 
not do to go away without calling now; and in a mo- 
ment I had rung the bell at number twenty-six. 


I was scarcely left alone in the drawing-room, be- 
fore the rustle of silk in the passage betrayed that 
Miss Castleton was coming. In a moment, a pretty 
white hand was laid in mine, and I found myself 
welcomed in very sweet, cordial tones. 

“You have not brought your operetta with you, 
| Mr. Stoddart. How did you ever dare disobey me? 
; But you shall come up stairs, and I shall make you 
‘atone for it.” 

And so, through long, darkened halls, where the 
| Soft glow of pictures shone in the semi-darkness, over 
| stairs that led up and up, past niches, where pallid 
| Statues leaned towards you with speaking faces, that 
| seemed to animate the gloom, past a linnet, that, 
| high in a gilded cage, against an arched window, sang 

of love and summer, and soto a large, lofty room, 
where at first I could only distinguish the white glit- 
| ter of the keys upon a grand piano that stood just 
; within an arched alcove. 
| **Now, first, [ shall play you into good humor. 
; You are a little bit cross, aren’t you?” said Miss Cas- 
| tleton, with a piquant expression that became her 
: wonderfully; and then, without waiting for a reply, 
, sat down and played a brilliant fantasia. Afterward, 
| we tried one or two duets, and then, at Miss Castle- 
ton’s command—it did not fall far short of that—I 
played the improvisation in what was, to me, a very 
, poor, unsatisfactory fashion. But when I struck the 





| last notes, I looked up to see Miss Castleton standing 
near me, her face pale and rapt. 

“O Mr. Stoddart,” she breathed out, in a long, 
satisfied sigh, ‘‘ you are a genius.” 

I shook my head laughingly, deprecating such 
praise. 

“Don’t contradict me,” said Miss Castleton, with 
charming imperiousness. ‘* You will be a great man, 
and I shall be proud of having known you. Come, 
now, and see my pictures for your reward.” __ 

We went into another room—a bijou of a gallery, 
the paintings all remarkable tor their soft splendor of 
tone, some pretty good Titianesque effects, Venuses, 
rich in an opulence of color, Danaes drowned in 
golden light, everywhere a sensuous beanty that cap- 
tivated the eye, nowhere the sentiment that interests 
the heart. And Miss Castleton stood among her pic- 
tures, as fair as they—the same perfection of art, the 
same richness and breadth of color. What was want- 
ing? WasI hypercritical to miss anything, while 
she stood there talking in those smooth, measured 
tones? Passing back through the hall, I noticed a 
small door that seemed to lead outward to the 
balcony. 

“Is that where you keep the scalps?” I said, play- 
fully. 

She blushed, and answered, laughing: 

‘Carl has been telling you stories of me. Don’t 
believe him! Carl is a good boy, but his head is so 
far up in the clouds that he doesn’t see what passes 
here distinctly. Look!” and, flinging wide the door, | 
a waft of perfume came out, and within was a maze 
of greenery and flowers. ‘‘So Carl told you I was a 
coquette?” she said, dreamily, as we sat down in the 
perfumed, slumberous atmospbere of her parlor. 
* But what would you? 


J tive of art, and people are 
80 amusing !’? 


horse-cars, and thereby depleted my scanty stock of 


j I arranged a cantata; and they cried out that it was 


I gave her asharp look. Was she amusing herself 
with me? She divined my thought instantly. 

You rfeed not be alarmed, Mr. Stoddart. You 
shall have ali the immunities of genius. Ah! you are 
too much in earnest. I should never dare to be any- 
thing but very good with you. ButI like you to be 
in earnest. So few people are.” 

I glanced down from the window. A haggard I9- 
borer, staggering under a burden, a thin-faced, rag- 
ged girl, peering eagerly around the square for a bit 
of bread to keep her from starving, perhaps—these 
passed across the space between the vapory lace 
curtains, 

“* Yes, Miss Castleton, I am a good deal! in earnest. 
It strikes me that life is rather a serious thing. When 
people know hunger, and cold, and loneliness, and 
want in a thousand forms, they are apt to look upon 
life as not quite a holiday. I amin earnest. I want 
to rise. I mean to be rich, some day, and then I 
mean to use my monéy as rich men ought.” 

“ That is a very pretty dream,” said Miss Castle- 
ton, softly. ‘ But it vanishes like all dreams. Your 
proteges are ungrateful, and disgrace you; your pet 
poor family g@t drunk, and are sent to the station 
together. You endow an institution, and the man- 
agers quarrel about and absorb all the funds, and 
you get disgusted with benevolence and philanthropy, 
and begin to buy fine things for yourself, and indulge 
your own tastes and whims—which it would have 
been much better to do in the ortset;” and she 
shrugged her shoulders prettily as she finished. 


“‘ Ease and self-indulgence! Is that your theory of 
life?” 


* Precisely!” 

“A very selfish one—pardon me for saying so.” 

“O, Idare say. But why should we not be sel&sh? 
Life is short—let us enjoy it!” 

“‘ But the future!” 

“O, spare me! Iam afraid of ghosts!” she said, 
gayly. 

“At least, you have the merit of frankness, which 
is a very rare one, now-a-days,” I remarked. 
“Not more now-a-days than formerly. Men have 
been deceitful from the foundation of the world. 
“And women?” 
She put up her pretty hands. 
‘There speaks the cynic. We shall agree charm- 
ingly. And next time you come, be sure to bring your 
operetta.” 
LT accepted this as my conge, and departed. But 
afterwards I went regularly to Coningsburg Square. 
It was my first association with wealth and luxury, 
ordered by exquisite taste. I was dazzled and intox- 
icated. I began to think that they were essential to 
my happiness. Economy grew distasteful; my mea- 
gre garret became hateful. 
The very air of Coningsburg Square, its seclusion 
and elegant repose, the perfumed, half-darkened 
house, the rich, soft carpets, the pictures, the statu- 
ary, the beautiful woman who fitted into these sur- 
roundings so admirably, satisfied my artistic sense. 
And so my charmed feet tended thither always. 
Car! was there often; but Carl was her cousin, and 
neither of us minded him. We played, studied mu- 
sic, talked as unreservedly as if he were not present. 
Meantime my talent grew; my public attempts were 
successful, and when my operetta was brought out, 
it was in a tempest of applause. 
I went to Miss Castleton with the good news. It 
was bleak, winter weather, and a slight illness had 
detained her at home. She was pale, and had an air 
of pensiveness about her that made her more charm- 
ing than ever. She listened to me, while I poured 
out my sanguine hopes and plans. 
“That is the way with you,” she said. ‘ You men 
care for nothing but fame. You leave us forit. We 
can do nothing but weep and wait at home.” 
A strange, tingling fire thrilled me as she spoke. 
‘“We men care for something else,” I said, ina toxe 
that was hoarse and strange to my own ears. “ We 
care for love.” 
The tender eyes met mine. Her hand was half 
extended. 
“If I were not so poor, Blanche—-” 
“But lam rich enough for us both,” she cried, 
flushing and smiling. 
I went home that night to my supper of bread and 
tea. I wanted to think it over, to understand it all. 
I, the poor Bohemian artist, the accepted lover or 
Miss Castleton! . 
In the course of the evening, Car] sauntered in. 
Was it because I had been so engrossed with my 
beautiful love, that I had not noticed how haggard 
he was, from what dark hollows his luminous eyes 
shone? I spoke of him to Miss Castleton the next day. 

** You should do something for him, dear.” 
“Why, Carl is not poor. He has a pretty fortune 
of his own.” 
**Not poor! But he lives like that.” 
“O, but Carl is not like you, you naughty Sybarite. 
He does not care for all the nice things that you de- 
light in,” she said, playfully. 
‘Tt is you who have spoiled me,” I said, with some 
shame. 
“And I mean to go on spoiling you.” 
I was doing a great deal of work just at this time, 
and to my own satisfaction. But this feeling, I found, 
to my surprise, was not shared by my artist friends. 


flimsy and meretricious. Want of strength, of power, 
of earnestness, of everything upon which I prided 
myseif, was detected. 1 was angry at my critics, and 
mortified and discouraged at myself. In this mood, 
an invitation to conduct a musical convention in the 
country was a godsend. I bade Miss Castletun goad- 





by, and went. 
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It was alittle mountain town, far in the heart of | 
the country. On ordinary days, the white roads that | 
wound over the hills and through the woods were | 
lonesome and still, but now a long line of vehicles 
came up and up from the remote towns, and the little | 
quiet village was full of unwonted sounds. The or- 
gan in the church 
under the hands of amateur players, and from every | 


early and late practising. There were some artist ie 
deficiencies, but they took hold of the work with an | 
enthusiasm that surprised and delighted me, There 


a a 


THE > 


“Mr, Stoddart, have » 


world?” 


“ None that is worth d 
Her eyes kindled, 


* « You can say that! 1. 
should not find life meag 
squeaked out doleful discordances | be ashamed to be so bias 


* But, Margaret, you 


| ed upon trivialities,” 


“ Take it up anew, tl 
* 7 cannot take it up « 


was something wholesome and refreshing in these begun to feel that | was 


simple country folks; when I met them to practise, 
I welcomed at once the round, fresh, unaffected 
voices, and rejoiced at the ab of ridicul 
crescendos and trills. 

A sweet, pure soprano, that came in like a bird’s 
song, caught my ear at once, and I looked around to 
see a small, shy girl, whose eyes fell timidly under 
mine. 

+ Who is it?’ 

“ Margaret Alison!” was the answer, with evident 
pride; and I soon made out that Margaret Alison was 
the pet singer of the country, and the pride was 
surely justifiable. 

Afterward, if I missed her voice, the rehearsal be- 
came dull. Yet I had never spoken to her—haridly 
even caught a glance from the shy, sweet eyes. Ancl 
80 it went on, until the day before the last public 
performance. I went early to the church, and there 
was Margaret, with some companions, at the organ. 

The young girls stole away soon—they were shy of 
the director, and wanted to chat without restraint— 
but when Margaret would have followed, I detained 
her, made her sing to me, and afterwards adroitly 
wooed her to talk, and gave her some instruction that 
she needed. Sitting there in the twilight of the old 
church, she looked like one of Domenichino’s saints, 
her white hands dreamily folded, her eyes half-bash- 
fully lifted to mine, eager to learn what I taught. 1 
rose and stepped back, the better to illustrate some 
technical point. The loft had been floored over, to 
the outside balustrade, and I heedlessly stepped clear 
to the edge. The next instant, a sharp, pained cry 
warned me, but too late. I went down to the floor 
below, falling heavily, and getting mercilessiy bruis- 
ed. But I retained my i I heard swift 
feet flying over the stairs, and in a moment my head 
was raised, and Margaret’s eyes, full of terror and 
pity, looked down at me. 

«O, it is all my fault!” she sobbed out. “Do you 
think you are much hurt?” _ 

I tried to falter out a reply, but a sickening faint- 
ness came over me. Ages upon ages seemed to lapse 
away, and nothing was clear to my consciousness, 
Sometimes there was a vision of an open window, 
where a white curtain fluttered in the wind, and be- 
yond, a range of wooded hills, rolling fields, and the 
clear blue sky above; sometimes I fancied I heard 
soft voices and light steps about me; a benign, mat- 














ronly lady looked at me with pityin her face, and 
anon a cloud of golden hair would dazzle my tired 
eyes. And at last, one day, this confused dream end- 
ed, and I woke sane and free from fever. But it was 
surely Margaret Alison who stood by, her violet eyes 
dewy and glad, a tremulous smile on her lips. 
“What is it? Do tell me!” I said, vaguely won- 
dering. 
“You fell in the church, you know, and as our 
house was the nearest one, you were brought here.” 
I turned my eyes to the window. ‘The white cur- 
tain waved gently, and beyond was the freshening 
country. 
« Those are real trees?” I said, doubtfully. 
“Ty be sure,” laughed Margaret. “It is spring, 
you see—I found violets in blossom to-day. You have 
been ill three weeks.” 
“Three weeks! And the singers?” 
“Are all gone home. They had to do without their 
director.” 
“And without their beloved soprano?” I said. 
“Yes. It was my duty to look after you, because 
it was by my fault that you fell,” she said, demurely. 
“Well! we will finish that lessun some day. Have 
no letters come fur me?” 
“© yes; plenty of them.” 
I opened one that I knew was from Miss Castleton. 
“ So sorry that I was Lurt—supposed it was not seri- 
ous—hoped I would get away from that barbarous 


touched me, 
lived encompassed me. 


was irksome. 


She turned, and her c! 
“ Margaret, Margaret 


me. Help me!” 


She came around by )) 
The pure 


“How can I help you? 
“T have made a grea 


shall I do?” 


« Just what is right,» - 


said; but her voice we: 
grew white with the wo: 


There was a long sile: 
“Yes, Margaret, I » 
longed for it, 1 turned a» 
her eyes. 

A step at the door, a . 
Jastleton entered, radiy 
* Blanche!” 

* How do you do, Ro 
And then she looked 
that I attempted to end 
went out in a moment, 
in Miss Castleton’s han 
“Do you mean to be 
“ No, Miss Castleton : 
‘*] think, then, we b.. 
morrow.” 

“ Very well!” I said. 
ed her rich dress over 
morning train left. 
Margaret did not con. 
ton’s manner toward: 
not have done so with 
farewell, I had only 4« 
a pair of sad, sweet, r 
me long. 

I went round to Con): 
my arrival in town. 1 
tleton’s parlor, and I 
by its curtain, lookin; 
upon the piano, Pres 
Castleton came in. It 
who attended her was 
I was presently undec 
“This is most hea 
Carl. “ Why not con! 
dart was already wan 
by what you heard of 

“Upon my word, C: 
musical voice, ‘ your 
more than ever sure | 
too well ever to get on 

“And do you mean 
then?” said Carl, ang 

“Cela depend!" An 
quickly interrupted b 

She had caught rig: 
the shadow of the cur 
ton grow suddenly » 
country parlor flash 
toerciless. 

“ Miss Castleton, I 
untary but most inte 
tion that has just ta) 
lation, you will, perl 
of your promise to M 

She flushed crimso 

“Tell him!” said ¢ 

Miss Castleton pul 
fast-shawl, till the b 
floor, Then she look 

“TI promised to p 
tone. 

“ How long ago wa 

“ Four years!” 

“ Four years,” rep 





place as soon as practicable. She would come to see 
me, only she could not possibly leave’town just now.” 
And then a long melange of personal and art-gossip, 
in which I was singularly uninterested. 





dress of violet, or azure, or gray. 





the cobwebs clear from my brain. 
to them, would be to pat myself in connection witt 
me. I tried to think I was too weak to go; but Mar 


garet said one day, with an abruptnese that wae 10’ 
ungraceful in her: 


Presently the matronly lady, who proved to be 
Margaret’s mother, came in, and forbade either read- 
ing or talking. And so I lay ina pleasant, quiescent 
state, for that and many following days, watching the 
ever-brightening spring, watching Margaret in her 
I used to try to 

imagine her among Miss Castleton’s luxarious sur- 
i roundings, but I could never fit her into the picture. 
| A background of green fields and clear sky suited 
| her best. Then, as I slowly grew better, we talked, 
| and Margaret worked and sang, and I brought out 
my latest works, and laid them upon the old-fashion- 
ed-piano, in the homely, pleasant parlor, and con- } 
demned them one by one. How superticial, how af- 
fected, how weak they were! My illness had swept 
And all this time 
Miss Castleton’s letters were unanswered. ‘To reply 


she cares more for m 
ers;” and he looked 
ing tenderness of ex 
Miss Castleton wa 
Thad given her. ! 
next moment the g) 
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the ring, and walke 
“JT wish you all he 
“ You are very go 
no, I cannot help m 
years ago, when »! 
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It is not long sin 
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en-haired woman 
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| I gave her asharp look. Was she amusing herself 


with me? She divined my thonght instantly. 





in earnest. So few people are.” 
I glanced down from the window. A haggard la- 
| borer, staggering under a burden, a thin-faced, rag- 
ged girl, peering eagerly around the square for a bit 
| ke bread to keep her from starving, perhaps—these 
assed across the 
pee space between the vapory lace 
‘* Yes, Miss Castleton, Iam a good dea! in earnest. 
It strikes me that life is rather a serious thing. When 
people know hunger, and cold, and loneliness, and 
want in a thousand forms, they are apt to look upon 
life as not quite a holiday. Iam in earnest. I want 
to rise. I mean to be rich, some day, and then I 
mean to use my money as rich men ought.” 
“‘ That is a very pretty dream,” said Miss Castle- 
ton, softly. ‘ But it vanishes like all dreams. Your 
proteges are ungratefal, and disgrace you; your pet 
poor family g@t drunk, and are sent to the station 
, together. Yon endow an institution, and the man- 
agers quarrel about and absorb all the funds, and 
you get disgusted with benevolence and philanthropy, 
and begin to buy fine things for yourself, and indulge 
your own tastes and whims—which it would have 
been much better to do in the ontset;” and she 
shrugged her shoulders prettily as she finished. 


a and self indulgence! Is that your theory of 


“* Precisely!” 
“A very selfish one—pardon me for saying so.” 


“‘O, Idare say. But why should we not be 
I< 3 selfis: 
Life is short—let us enjoy it!” ¢ 


“* But the future!” 
“O, spare me! I am afraid of ghosts!” she said 
gayly. ; 
‘At least, you have the merit of frankness, which 
is @ very rare one, now-a-days,” I remarked. 
“Not more now-a-days than formerly. Men have 
been deceitful from the foundation of the world. 
“And women?” 
She put up her pretty hands. 
. “There speaks the cynic. We shall agree charm- 
pr Fags next time you come, be sure to bring your 
T accepted this as my conge, and departed. But 
afterwards I went regularly to Coningsburg Square. 
It was my first association with wealth and luxury, 
ordered by exquisite taste. I was dazzled and intox- 
wa I man © think that they were essential to 
PP ew di ; 
gre garret became heteha ssiiliaachaial 
The very air of Coningsburg Square, its seclusion 
ind elegant repose, the perfumed, half-darkened 
house, the rich, soft carpets, the pictures, the statu- 
ary, the beautiful woman who fitted into these sur- 
roundings so admirably, satisfied my artistic sense, 
And so my charmed feet tended thither always. 
Jarl was there often; but Carl was her cousin and 
either of us minded him. We played, studied ma- 
ic, talked as unreservedly as if he were not present. 


| too much in earnest. I should never dare 
| 





Meantime my talent grew; my public attempts were 


uccessful, and when my operetta was brought out, 
¢ was in a tempest of applause. . 

I went to Miss Castleton with the good news. It 
vas bleak, winter weather, and a slight illness had 
letained her at home. She was pale, and had an air 
f pensiveness about her that made her more charm- 
ng than ever. She listened to me, while I poured 
‘ut my sanguine hopes and plans. 

“That is the way with you,” she said. “ You men 
are for nothing but fame. You leave us for it. We 
an do nothing but weep and wait at home.” 

A strange, tingling fire thrilled me as she spoke. 

“We mer care for something else,” I sail, ina tone 
hat was hearse and Strange to my own ears. “ We 
are for love.” 


The tender eyes C) 

ar yes met mine. Her hand was half 

“ If I were not so poor, Blanche—” 

“But lam rich enough for us both,” she cried 
lushing and smiling. ; 

I went home that night to my supper of bread and 
2a. I wanted to think it over, to understand it all. 
ee ee artist, the accepted lover of 

In the course of the evening, Carl sauntered in. 
Vas it because I had been so engrossed with my 
eautiful love, that I had not noticed how haggard 
se was, from what dark hollows his luminous eyes 
nena? I spoke of him to Miss Castleton the next day. 

You should do something for him, dear.” 


s Why, Carl is not poor. He has a pretty fortune 
f his own.” 


“You rfeed not be alarmed, Mr. Stoddart. You 
shall have ali the immunities of genius. Ah! you are 


to be any- 
thing but very good with you. ButI like you to be 


| early and late practising. There were some artistic 
































It was a little mountain town, far in the heart of 
the country. On ordinary days, the white roads that 
wound over the hills and through the woods were 
lonesome and still, but now a long line of vehicles 
came up and up from the remote towns, and the little | 
quiet village was full of unwonted sounds. The or- | 
gan in the church squeaked out doleful discordances | 
under the hands of amateur players, and from every 
neat farmhouse came forth the trills and quavers of | 


deficiencies, but they took hold of the work with an | 
enthusiasm that surprised and delighted me. There 
was something wholesome and refreshing in these | 
simple country folks; when I met them to practise, 
I welcomed at once the round, fresh, unaffected 
voices, and rejoiced at the ab of ridicul 
crescendos and trills. 

A sweet, pure soprano, that came in like a bird’s 
song, caught my ear at once, and I looked around to 
see a small, shy girl, whose eyes fell timidly under 
mine. 

* Who is it? ’ 

“ Margaret Alison!” was the answer, with evident 
pride; and I soon made out that Margaret Alison was 
the pet singer of the country, and the pride was 
surely justifiable. 

Afterward, if I missed her voice, the rehearsal be- 
came dull. Yet I had never spoken to her—hardly 
even caught a glance from the shy,sweet eyes. Anil 
so it went on, until the day before the last public 
performance. I went early to the church, and there 
was Margaret, with some companions, at the organ. 

The young girls stole away soon—they were shy of 
the director, and wanted to chat without restraint— 
but when Margaret would have followed, I detained 
her, made her sing to me, and afterwards adroitly 
wooed her to talk, and gave her some instruction that 
she needed. Sitting there in the twilight of the old 

















“Not poor! But he lives like that.” 

“O, but Carl is not like you, you naughty Sybarite. 
fe does not care for all the nice things that you de- 
ght in,” she said, playfully. 


“It is you who have spoiled me,” I said, with some 
lame. 


| 
} 
| 
' 
i 


“And [ mean to go on spoiling you.” 
I was doing a great deal of work just at this time, 


id to my own satisfaction. But this feeling, I found, TY 


my surprise, was not shared by my artist friends. 
arranged a cantata; and they cried out that it was 
msy and meretricious. Want of strength, of power, 
earnestness, of everything upon which I 


earn prided 
yseif, was detected. 


I was angry at my critics, and 
iand discouraged at myself. In this mood 
invitation to conduct a musical convention in the 
untry was a godsend. I bade Miss Castleton good- 





, and went. q 
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church, she looked like one of Domenichino’s saints, 
her white hands dreamily folded, her eyes half-bash- 
fully lifted to mine, eager to learn what I taught. I 
rose and stepped back, the better to illustrate some 
technical point. The loft had been floored over, to 
the outside balustrade, and I heedlessly stepped clear 
to the edge. The next instant, a sharp, pained cry 
warned me, but too late. I went down to the floor 
below, falling heavily, and getting mercilessiy bruis- 
ed. But I retained my i I heard swift 
feet flying over the stairs, and in a moment my head 
was raised, and Margaret’s eyes, full of terror and 
pity, looked down at me. 

“O, it is all my fault!” she sobbed out. “Do you 
think you are much hurt?” | 

I tried to falter out a reply, but a sickening faint- 
ness came over me. Ages upon ages seemed to lapse 
away, and nothing was clear to my consciousness, 
Sometimes there was a vision of an open window, 
where a white curtain fluttered in the wind, and be- 
yond, a range of wooded hills, rolling fields, and the 
clear blue sky above; sometimes I fancied I heard 
soft voices and light steps about me; a benign, mat- 
ronly lady looked at me with pity in her face, and 
anon a cloud of golden hair would dazzle my tired 
eyes. And at last, one day, this confused dream end- 
ed, and I woke sane and free from fever. But it was 
surely Margaret Alison who stood by, her violet eyes 
dewy and glad, a tremulous smile on her lips. 

“ What is it? Do tell me!” I said, vaguely won- 
dering. 

** You fell in the church, you know, and as our 
house was the nearest one, you were brought here.” 

I turned my eyes to the window. ‘The white cur- 
tain waved gently, and beyond was the freshening 
country. 

*- Those are real trees?” I said, doubtfally. 

“Ty be sure,” laughed Margaret. “It is spring, 
you see—I found violets in blossom to-day. You have 
been ill three weeks.” 

‘Three weeks! And the singers?” 

“Are all gone home. They had to do without their 
director.” 

“And without their beloved soprano?” I said. 

“Yes. It was my duty to look after you, because 
it was by my fault that you fell,” she said, demurely. 

“ Well! we will finish that lessun some day. Have 
no letters come fur me?” 

“O yes; plenty of them.” 

I opened one that I knew was from Miss Castleton. 
“ So sorry that I was hurt—supposed it was not seri- 
ous—hoped I would get away from that barbarous 
place as soon as practicable. She would come to see 
me, only she could not possibly leave'town just now.” 
Anil then a long melange of personal and art-gossip, 
in which I was singularly uninterested. 

Presently the matronly lady, who proved to be 
Margaret’s mother, came in, and forbade either read- 
ing or talking. And so I lay in a pleasant, quiescent 
state, for that and many following days, watching the 
ever-brightening spring, watching Margaret in her 
dress of violet, or azure, or gray. I used to try to 
| imagine her among Miss Castleton’s luxarious sur- 
; roundings, but I could never fit her into the picture. 
' 
| 








A background of green fields and clear sky suited 
her best. Then, as I slowly grew better, we talked, 
and Margaret worked and sang, and I brought out 


ed piano, in the homely, pleasant parlor, and con- 
demned them one by one. How superficial, how af- 





ungraceful in her: 


|, world?” 


| ed upon trivialities.” 


country parlor flashed across my mind, and I was 
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“Mr. Stoddart;have you no work to do in the 


«None that is worth doing,” I said, surprised. 

Her eyes kindled. 
* « You can say that! If I were an artist like you, I 
should not find life meagre. Mr. Stoddart, you should 
be ashamed to be so b/ase.” 

“ But, Margaret, you don’t know how unsatisfac- 
tory I have found my success. My life has been wast- 


“Take it up anew, then. Make it worth living!” 

“J cannot take it up anew,” I said, bitterly; and I 
began to feel that I was bound, and that my bondage 
was irksome. 

She turned, and her clear eyes seemed to search me. 

“ Margaret, Margaret!” Icried. “Do not blame 
me. Help me!” 

She came around by my chair. The violet dress 
touched me. The pure atmosphere in which she 
lived encompassed me. 

‘“‘ How can I help you?” she said, very softly. 

“T have made a great mistake, Margaret. What 
shall I do?” . 

“ Just what is right, no matter at what cost,” she 
said; but her voice went very low, and her cheek 
grew white with the words. 

There was a long silence; then at last I said: 

“Yes, Margaret, I will.” And then, though I 
longed for it, 1 turned away from the divine pity in 
her eyes. 

A step at the door, a rustle in the entry, and Miss 
Castleton entered, radiant and queenly. 

“ Blanche!” 

“How do you do, Roger?” 

And then she looked Margaret over, an inquisition 
that I attempted to end by presenting her. Margaret 
went out in a moment, and there was scorn and fire 
in Miss Castleton’s handsome eyes, as she said: 

“ Do you mean to be a villain, Mr. Stoddart?” 

“ No, Miss Castleton!” 

‘*] think, then, we had better return to Boston to- 
morrow.” 

“Very well!” Isaid. And so Miss Castleton trail- 
ed her rich dress over the ingrain carpets till the 
morning train left. 

Margaret did not come down. Indeed, Miss Castle- 
ton’s manner towards her was such that she could 
not have done so with dignity. And so, instead of a 
farewell, I had only a glimpse of a sunny head, and 
a pair of sad, sweet, reproachful eyes, that haunted 
me long. 

I went round to Coningsburg Square the day after 
my arrival in town. I was shown up into Miss Cas- 
tleton’s parlor, and I stood within the alcove, shaded 
by its curtain, looking over some new music that lay 
upon the piano. Presently I heard voices, and Miss 
Castleton came in. I thought at first that the person 
who attended her was come to take some order, but 
I was presently undeceived. 

“This is most heartless conduct of yours,” said 
Carl. “ Why not confess that your liking for Stod- 
dart was already waning, and was only resuscitated 
by what you heard of the little country girl?” 

“ Upon my word, Carl,” returned Miss Castleton's 
musical voice, “‘ your penetration is fearful! Iam 
more than ever sure that we understand each other 
too well ever to get on together.” 

“And do you mean to break your promise to me, 
then?” said Carl, angrily. 

“Cela depend!” And she hummed an air, that was 
quickly interrupted by a shriek. 

She had caught sight of me. I stepped out froni 
the shadow of the curtain, in time to see Miss Castle- 
ton grow suddenly white. The scene in the little 


reerciless. 

** Miss Castleton, I assure you that I was an invol- 
untary but most interested listener to the conversa- 
tion that has just taken place. Cousidering our re- 
lation, you will, perhaps, allow me to ask the nature 
of your promise to Mr. Bittinger?” 

She flushed crimson, glancing at Carl imploringly. 

“Tell him!” said Carl. 

Miss Castleton pulled at the tassel upon her break- 
fast-shawl, till the bit of bright wool dropped to the 
floor. Then she looked up, paling to the lips. 

“I promised to marry him,” she said, in a hard 
tone. 

“ How long ago was that?” I asked, amazed. 

“ Four years!” 

“ Four years,” repeated Carl; ‘‘ and I really think 
she cares more for me than for any of her other lov- 
ers ;” and he looked at her with a curious, disapprov- 
ing tenderness of expression. 








A SCENE AT ROME. 





I HAD vowed I would go to no ceremonies in Rome. 
Mock them I would not, respect them I could not: 
why should I see anything, sacred to others, that 
could but rouse ridicule in my mind? Bat the ac- 
count given me of the washing of the pilgrims’ feet, 
not at St Peter’s, but at Santa Marie dei Pelegrini— 
the description of the peasant toil-worn pilgrims 
made me absolve myself from that part of my vow, 
and take steps to procure admittance to the spectacle. 

Very difficult, every one said, to geta ticket, every- 
body was so anxious to go; and I had quite given up 
the idea, when late on Saturday evening—Easter 
Saturday—a note came from a friend to offer me the 
vacant place in their carriage, and a spare ticket. 

A little before nine o’clock we left via Condotti, 
and drove through the dark, narrow streets, whither 
I knew not. Stopping at the darkest corner of a 
great church anda tall gloomy building, up a slip- 
pery, dim, uncleanly stair, we stumbled, fearing to 
be too late, and, passing through two small ante- 
rooms, joined a procession of other ladies through a 
narrow passage made by wooden rails in the middle 
of the long, large, bare-walled chamber, where the 
supper was to be. On one side of us were long, nar- 
row tables, as yet uncovered, with attendant narrow 
empty benches. On the other a smaller space, occu- 
pied by a board, on which the materials for the sup- 
per were laid as they were brought in from another 
room by half a dozen or so of little women, in black- 
silk dresses and red pinafores—ministering angels, 
with very much the air of housekeepers and ladies’ 
maids, but who were coronetted peeresses, coun- 
tesses and marchesas, every one of them. 

A gradual pushing and shoving brought us to the 
door, and down a perilous dark stair, to the room 
where the ceremony was about to begin. 

A large oblong stone chamber—not unlike a laun- 
dry—a raised stone seat with all round cocks of steam- 
ing water pouring into small tubs below three sides 
of it, and a wooden beam to keep separate the be- 
holders and the performers in the impending sight. 

By aside door the peasant women came slowly in 
one by one, seating themselves shyly un the stone 
seat, and pulling off their thick woollen socks and 
strong shoes. 

An old, ald crone, wrinkled like a withered apple, 
laid her hands on her knees, and stared indifferently 
before her. A shy, brown-faced girl, shamefaced, 
with the most beautiful wild blue eyes I ever saw, 
coarse white cloth over her heal, and many beads 
round her throat, sat next her. A stout, stupid 
matron by her plunged her feet at once into the hot 
water to soak. They were mostly old women, none 
of them ragged, and few that did not look strong and 
hearty; but their faces wore, for the most part, that 
melancholy, weird look that is so southern and so 
poetic, and that means so little. 

The red-aproned ladies had dropped on their knees 
before the tubs, and all was quiet, when a plump 
priest, in pink calico garments and a scarlet skull- 
cap, entered and placed himself in the middle of the 
long row of pilgrims. After a cheery word or two to 
the old dame on either side of him, the priest began, 
ina nasal monotone, a Latin prayer, instantly fol- 
lowed by the pilgrims. The ladies began to splash 
the water in the tubs, and look around them and 
smile at their acquaintances. 

A curious scene enough; deep gray shadows, a fit- 
fal light resting on, here and there, a dark, wild face; 
harsh voices rising and falling in an unfamiliar 
tongue, and at once all the strange sense that these 
were unknown fellow-occupants of this dreamlike 
world, fellow-travellers to that eternal world to come 
—faces that I should never see again, and that had 
each its own fate and history, for good or evil, in this 
life and the next. 

Small-zeal, I thought, the ladies bestowed on their 
offiie. I should like to see English girls doing right 
heartily the scrubbing and sponging that they did 

not do at all. The prayers ended, each pilgrim drew 
on her socks and shoes; each lady placed the hand of 
her whose feet she had washed within her arm, and 
led her from the room. The women slouched bash- 
fully past us, and the ministering angels nodded and 
smiled to the friends they saw amongst our number, 
but seemed to take no heed of, or interest in, their 
companions. 

We made our way, as speedily as might be, to the 
supper-room, while a new set of pilgrims, ladies and 
spectators took our places. 





Miss Castleton was fingering the engagement ring 
Ihad given her. I saw aswilt movement, and the 
next moment the glittering bauble fell at my feet, 
and Miss Castleton had left the room. I picked up 
the ring, and walked over to Carl. 

“I wish you all happiness, Carl.” 

“ You are very good. But whether I am happy or 
| no, I cannot help myself. She crept into my heart 
years ago, when she was a little girl, and she will 
stay there till I die.” 

It is not long since that I met Mr. and Mrs. Bittin- 





| 
my latest works, and laid: them upon the old-fashion- 
| 
| 


| fected, how weak they were! My illness had swept 

| the cobwebs clear from my brain. And all this time | 
Miss Castleton’s letters were unanswered. To reply 
to them, would be to put myself in connection with | facts. A friend informs us, for instance, that it is 
that old mode of life, which was become hateful to | impossible to grow the common turnip in any part of | stuffed their portion into a leathern wallet or yellow 
me. I tried to think I was too weak to go; but Mar- | the country—the soil being so impregnated with gold | kerchief fur the morrow’s use. Some helped their 
garet said one day, with an abruptness that was not | dust that the “ yaller strikes through,” and converts | neighbors, pulling the shining lettuce leaves out of 


ger at a fete, and I was thankful that the little gold- 
| en-haired woman beside me was my wife, and not 


the stately lady who swept past us in her velvet robes. 





—— 


} 


That California gives birth to a good many queer 


| them all into ruta-bagas. 








Up stairs, the long tables were already covered, and 
| rows of sunburnt guests seated, waiting for grace to 
| be said; more red pinafores flitted around with round 
| bowls of salad and thick brown loaves, and with them 
were here and there stout beings in pink calico gar- 
ments from the throat to the feet, whose gray mous- 
taches relieved us from an otherwise painful uncer- 
tainty as to their sex. With glee I recognized my 
friend, Prince M ,as benign and better shaven 





there a sad, gloomy face looked out from the white 
head-gear, but there was many a flashing eye and 
happy countenance among them: only one girl—so 
beautiful that her face haunts me still—looked so 
lonely and so sad that I tried to coax her to take her 
untouched food. She shook her hea, and a great 
clear drop fell from her eyes; she would not even 
carry off her bread and wine, as did those who, dog- 
like, were too shy to eat in public, but sat with locks 
of tawny hair on her shoulders, and long slender 
hands clasped in her lap, a poem in herself. I won- 
dered why she was sad, and composed a rapid ro- 
mance for her, ending happily in the third volume. 
Grace was said, andl a move made towards the sleep- 
ing-room, and now began a strange scene. 

Wooden bars were again put up, to keep a passage 
wide enough to admit two abreast to the doorway. 
Countess E stood at the exit to see that too many 
did not crowd into the dormitory at one time, and 
Marchese —— took up a position a few yards inside 
the rvom, to keep order in the procession as it passed 
from the tables. Within the sleeping-room a hymn, 
chanted by the lady attendants, was joined by the 
voices of the peasants, in turn, as they left the sup- 
per-room; not an lodious mingling of rough 
and cultivated tones in a slow yet glad cadence, but 
we only heard the sound at first, for they would not 
go quietly, and a trampling of heavy feet drowned 
all save their own noise. 

Much to my amaze, the frightened, grave women 
became bold, half fierce, and wholly boisterous, ex- 
claiming, pushing, with flashed faces and muttered 
words—all strove to be first. So wildly did they push, 
that at last the matron, little active Marchese —, 
threw herself between two stout women, and with 
head, hands and elbows, fought till she had driven 
back the foremost in the me/ee, and had restored or- 
der in the procession. 

“Curious folk,” Prince M—— said to me; “ they 
are at times so fierce in their dormitory that it is hard 
to manage them. Certain beds are special favorites, 
certain parts of the room are much esteemed, ant 
they fight for these; also, those of one country or of 
one family are wild if they be not together at bed- 
time.” 

The prince told me that in another section of the 
building the male pilgrims were tended, as were here 
the women, but that all through the year the Insti- 
tution was open for the relief of all poor or wayfaring 
people; only, to merit the special privileges of Easter 
—the six days’ food and lodging, the clean linen, and 
warm water—they must have journeyed sixty miles 
on foot unwashed; then for six days they may receive 
food and lodging, and on one of those days their feet 
are washed by the delicate hands of the high-born 
Lenten penitents of Rome. 

The pilgrims spend their day in visiting shrines 
and churches, and on Easter day they throng the 
great place of St. Peter to receive the Papal blessing. 

I was mistaken in my supposition that the pilgrims 
regarded themselves as favored beings in being so 
treated; it appears they consider that the privilege 
is theirs to bestow, when they lend themselves to aid 
the good works of the fair penitents; the favor is all 
the other way: they think themselves very gracious 
in allowing the Roman t and pri 
urge a claim on Heaven by washing their feet; and 
there is great “‘ concurrence” among the Roman la- 
dies for permission to do it, so much so, that the Ho- 
ly Father has declared that no one should henceforth 
be eligible for the office whd did not six times wash 
the feet in private befure the public performance. 
My informant added, with a sly smile, that such an 
order naturally lessened the number of applicants 
considerably. The whole thing is so utterly apart 
from any English charity or good work, so thoroughly 
“ foreign,” as we call it, that I could institute no 
comparisuu between it and any similar institution in 
our vountry; bat I left the gray walls of Sauta Marie 
dei Pelegrini with real regret that 1 could only have 
this one glimpse at the interesting countrywomen of 
this most poetic land, and that there was so small a 
likelihood of my ever re-visiting a scene so novel and 
so far superior, from its absence of theatrical effect, 
to anything I had yet seen in the Holy City. 














BEAU BRUMMEL. 


Every one has heard of that consummate fop—Beau 
Brummel. An acquaintance and boon-companion of 
the dissolute Prince of Wales, afterwards George LV., 
he lived—and died at last—an inveterate dandy—poor, 
pitiful and despised. 

Lady Hester Stanhope says of him—“ He was no 
fool. I recollect his once saying to me, in Bond street, 
riding with his bridle between his fore-finger and 
thumb, as if he held a pinch of snuff: 

‘** Dear creature! who is that man you were taik- 
ing to just now?’ 

“¢ Why,’ 1 answered, ‘ that is Colonel —.’ 

‘** Colonel what?’ said he, in his peculiar manner; 
* who ever heard of his father?’ 





than usual, amongst the pink dressing-gowns; and 
he told me that with sundry others he had finished 
washing the men’s feet in a separate part of the hos- 
pital, and had come to heip to keep order here. 


bread, fish and wine made an ample supper in the 





| ants; and talking, laughing, and whispering in 
| groups, they ate and drank. Some did not eat, but 


wooden bowls with yet browner fingers. Here and 





A cheery sound now filled the long room, the salad, | 


eyes of such frugal, hungry fulk as the Italian peas- | 


“ ‘And who ever heard of George Brammel’s fa- 
| ther?” replied I. : 

‘Wins ‘Ah! Lady Hester,’ he rejoined, half seriously, 
| “who, indeed, ever heard of George B.’s father, and 
who would have ever heard of George B. himself, if 
he bad been anything but what he is? Bret you 
know, my dear Lady Hester, it is my folly that is the 
| making of me. If I did not impertinently stare 
duchesses out of countenance, and nod over ny 
shoulder to a prince, I should be forgotten in a week ; 
and if the world is so silly as to admire my absurvti- 
ties, you and I may know better, but what does that 
signify?” 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRIES. 

One of the most interesting buildings in Paris is 
the Imperial Manufactory of Gobelin Tapestry, 
which is situated in the Rue Mouffetard. It was 
founded in 1450 by one Jean Gobelin, a dyer, on the 
Stream of the Bievre, whose waters enjoyed a repute 
fora peculiar property, which assisted the production 
of certain rich tints, such as scarlet and purple, 
which were in so much request in the dyeing of the 
silk thread or wools used in the manufacture of tap- 
estry. The family of Gobelins emigrated from Hol- 
land to France, and some of their descendants and 
connections have for centuries been workers of the 
royal tapestry in Paris. 

Since the time of Henry IV., who converted this 
factory into a government establishment, almost all 
of the French sovereigns have been liberal patrons of 
the art. Even the Republic, though it: forbade the 
aristocratic designs which had formerly given fame to 
the Gobelins, gave the workmen handsome orders for 
true democratic pictures. The best friends of the 
establishment have been the Napoleons; and the 
present emperor is by no means behind his illustri- 
ous uncle. In common with Louis XIV., he takes 
great care of and interest in his Gobelins, who are 
workmen of the middle class of lite in France, and 
most intelligent individuals. They are men of refin- 
ed taste and intellect. Indeed, much of the beauty 
of the execution of their work is, as it were, depend- 
ent on their appreciation of the beautiful designs 
they copy, and the attuning of their own ideas to 
the spirit of their Raphael, Correggio and Rubens 
models. It is their aim to reproduce in their looms 
the ideas and successes of their masters. Admittance 
toan inspection of this establishment is. very jealous- 
ly guarded. A foreigner must produce his passport, 
and each visitor an order trom the government, before 
he is permitted to enter its sacred precincts. 

There are nearly fifty workmen employed, besides 
pupils who are learning and assisting in these work- 
shops. The visitor, after surveying the specimens of 
old and modern tapestry hanging on the walls in a 
few rooms up stairs, descends one fluor to inspect the 
workshops. The heat is excessive, the atmosphere 
being, doubtless, heated to a tixed degree of temper- 
ature, for some reason connected with the tension of 
the warp, or chaine of the looms. There is a notice 
placed over each door, requesting visitors to be * care- 
ful of shutting the same every time they come in or 
go out of the rooms.” There is no machinery or 
mechanical contrivance to be seen anywhere. The 
workmen are very silent, and seem absorbed in their 
noiseless work. 

In the tapestry of haute-lice and basse-lice, the 
workman does all his work on the wrong side of the 
stuff and the back of his frame; he sits behind his 
frame, hidden from view, while we see his execution 
on the right side. The terms haute-lice and basse- 
lice have relation to the direction of the chaines, or 
warp on the loom, and that of the working of the de- 
sign. In frames or looms for haute-lice tapestry, the 
warp is vertica!, and the work is done from the bottom 
to the top vertically; the lices are pieces of wood, plac- 
el at the top and bottom of the frame, having rollers 
attached to them, which, one way, at the top, unroll 
the warp or chaine fur the progress of the work, and 
the other way, at the bottom of the frame, roll up 
what is finished. In the frames for basse-lice, the 
lices, or wood' rollers, are placed horizontally, and 
perform the same service exactly, but the warp is 
horizontal, and the design is worked laterally trom 
one side to the other, instead of straight upwards or 
vertically, as is done in haute-lice tapestry. Pieces 
of tapestry which demand solidity, strength and 
width, rather than height, are worked in basse-lice. 

The workman uses a large wooden needle or peg; 
the silk is wound round and round it; he may now 
and then have fifty needles in use by his side (each 
laden with its shade) according to the colors he is 
working into his loom. The model he works from is 
@ faithful copy of some good picture, and is placed 
behind him over his head. He has to turn round 
and glance up at it continually. Two men generally 
work side by side behind some of the frames from the 





same pattern, and thus they divide the model be- | 
tween them, and work from different points of view | silks—and all the feminine world will follow. 


in the picture. In the Savonnerie department, 
farther on, the famous Turkey and velvet pile car- 
pets are manufactured, these being principally for 
the imperial residences. In this room the workman 
sits in front of hisloom on a high stool, and works 
on the right side of the warp. He has frames for 
hante-lice and basse-lice also. He works with a little 
larger needle, of the same sort as his neighbor’s in the 
next room; his warp is much coarser; when he bas 
worked in his designs in wool or worsted and difter- 
ent materials, he cuts the stitches (each of which be 
has first to cut and knot securely) across with a pen- 
knife, just as ladies do when they wish to produce 
the effect of velvet-raised foliage in Berlin worsted 
work; his pattern is placed by the side of the loom. 
In both departments, the outline of the workman’s 
model is traced out in the warp or chaine in black ink. 

The work of the Gobelins will, perhaps, be better 
understood by the addition of a few words on the in- 
struments employed by them. The worsted thread 
is wound upon the neck of the pointed wooden tool 
(made of sycamore cr lime-tree), the neck being 
about three-and-a-half inches long; this end of it 
introduces a worsted thread between the perpendicu- 
lar threads and the warp, the fine-pointed end serv- 
ing to press the worsted down into a horizontal 
position, where it is made more firm and tight in the 
web by the use of the other toothed instrument. 

Perfect proficiency in the art is not attained within 
a lesser period than forty years, and many a man 
has died previous to the completion of the hang- 
ings of asingle bed ina palace. Boys enter on the 
occupation at the age of twelve years, and whole 
families live and die in the establishment. Many a 
piece of Gobelin tapestry has occupied five men 
through six years at the rate of fifty hours weekly on 
one frame. ‘The Cartoons of Raphael have been ex- 
quisitely wrought at the Gobelins, and were sent as 
royal presents within the last twenty years to various 
large churches and cathedrals in France. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
Every one can master a grief but he that has it, 
Extremity is the trier of spirits. . 
Every cloud engenders not a storm, 

Experience is by industry acbieved, 

And perfected by the swift course of time. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief. 

Easy it is— 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shive. 

Every lane’s end, every shop, church, 

Session, hanging, yields a careful man work. 

Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingre- 
dient is a devil. 

Emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue; if you give way, 

Or edge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

Aud leave you hindmost. 





THE PARISIAN FAsnions.—It is bewildering, and 
almost ridiculous, to note the change which fashion 
has of late wrought in the appearance of French 
ladies. During the last six weeks there has been a 
collapse; all the women who strictly follow the fash- 
ions appear to have suddenly shrunk, and to outward 
appearances have grown both thinner and shorter. 
This is all owing to the decrease in width of both 
crinoline and petticoats, and to the deerease in length 
of all out-door dresses; for it is an undisputed fact 
that a trained skirt adds considerably to the apparent 
height of the figure. Still, with all their graceful 
tolds and sweeping lines, no sensible woman will re- 
gret the disappearance of the absurdly long trains 
and sweeping dresses which have been worn during 
the past years in the streets, for they were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient and uncleanly. 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Nearly every 
educated family wants, beside the county paper, one 
or more papers and magazines from abroad. Tosuch 
we would recommen a trial-subscription to Bal/ou’s 
Monthly Magazine, published in Boston. It is a luw- 
priced periodical, but a most excellent one for all that. 
The January number is to come out in new dress, and 
a department for children’s stories is to be added. Its 
stories are always original, as are also the numerous 
engravings it contains. Besides these it has a great 
variety of reading, in the Shape of biographies, trav- 
els and anecdotes, together with a fun department. 
We are sure those who subscribe will be pleased.— 
True Democrat, Lewistown, Pa, 





A NEW DISEASE.—A benevolent gentleman, trav- 
elling in the Green Mouutains, discovered at the 
door of a farm-house a baby brandishing a two-inch 
chisel, to its imminent danger. Taking away the 
sharp-edged tool, he sought the mother. “ Madam,” 
said he, “I thought it my duty to tell you that your 
little child has got the chisel.” ‘O sir,” said she, 
“Pm ever somuch obliged to you. Ikpewsomething 
was the matter with that child, and didn’t know what 
it was. They’ve got it awful down to Bennington.” 
+ a ¢ 
WHAT FASHION CAN DO.—Fashion, by discarding 
| figured silks, has stopped the immense silk works of | 
Lyons, where all these patterns were produced, and | 
thousands of operatives are now idle. Ail the plain | 





silks are made in a country where wages are lower, | 
; and to relieve the distress, it is thought that the 
emperor will advise Eugenie to go back to tigured | 


| tongs incline inwards under the table. 











DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 


There are a number of simple mechanical tricks 
which can, and, indeed, often are, performed in the 
parlor and drawing-room, which depend on some 
amount of practice, as well as a reliance on some me- 
chanical or philosophical principles. Others, known 
as “ jugglers’ jokes,” are simply absurd, and are oc- 
casionally introduced to vary an evenirfg’s entertain- 
ment, or to distract the attention of the audience. 
Amongst the best of these feats is 

THE REGAL PROBLEM, 


It is said that in the early days of the Royal Insti- 
tution, King Charles II. inquired of the learned fel- 
lows how it was that, if a gray mullet was placed in 
a bucket of water, full to the brim, the water would 
not overflow? Several learned answers and expla- 
nations were given, but the Merry Monarch demanded 
that they should be submitted to the test of practical 
experiment. The fish and the vessel of water were 
procured; souse went the fish, bespattering the as- 
tonished philosophers and laughing king with the 
splashing water. A modification of this regal problem 
may be thus solved: Fill a clean, dry wine-glass with 
water to the brim,so that apparently a drop more 
would cause it toovertlow. Now, in place of the gray 
mullet, you propose to place pins in the water. How 
many do you think could be dropped in without 
causing the water to overflow? Probably a spectator 
would say, ‘Not one;” more sanguine individuals 
would say, “forty,” others, ‘‘twenty;” but the most 
credulous would not believe that several hundreds 
could be dropped in without causing one drop of 

vater to overflow. Nay, by carefully dropping them 
in, one at a time, point downwards, you can continue 
until the glass is pretty closely packed with the pins, 
and they are piled high above the surface. This trick 
depends on the capillary attraction of the glass at the 
margin, which prevents the water rising where it is 
in direct contact. The water rises in the centre un- 
til it assumes a convexity proportionate to the dis- 
placement below. This displacement is more apparent 
than real, as the metal in one hundred pins, if melted 
together, would be comparatively small—in fact, equal 
to the water displaced. The greater diameter at the 
top of the glass, the larger the number of pins which 
may be placed init. Should the brim of the glass 
become wet the trick will fuil. 

THE IRON HAND. 


This isa mere piece of deception. You tell your 
audience that by a certain preparation you have ren- 
dered your knuckles like adamant, so that nothing 
can hurt them; in proof of which, raise your firmly- 
clenched hand to strike a marble mantel-piece; but 
as you bring it Gown open your fingers suddenly and 
strike the marble, then close them again. If this is 
quickly done it willseem asif you had struck your 
knuckles in the most violent manner. 


THE SMOKER’S TRIPOD, 


This ingenious trick consists in so placing three 
tobacco-pipes with the bowls downwards, each stem 
resting upon the stem of its neighbor, close by the 
bowl, so that it would support a decanter of water or 
wine, a pot of porter, or uvther similar weight. 


THE FLYING KNIFE, 


To perform this trick with adroitness requires some 
skill and no little practice. A decanter about half 
full of water is placed on a square dining-table, about 
three inches from the edge. A dessert knife is then 
shown, and the blade is inserted between the decan- 
ter and the table, just sufficient to keep it in a hori- 
zontal position. The problem is to introduce the knife 
into the decanter by one blow of the hand. To dog 
this seemingly impossible feat, the handle of the knife 
must be struck a sharp blow by the index finger of 
the right hand. This, if properly done, will cause the 
knife to fly upwards and descend into the mouth of 
the decanter. 

Another curious instance of mechanical force, act- 
ing in an apparently magical way, is the 

MAGIC STROKE. 


A stick which has been tapered off from the middle 
towards each end, if placed with its tapered ends 
resting on two wine-glasses, may be broken without 
injuring the wine-glasses, if struck smartly just in the 
centre. The stick must not be too thick. The firing 
of a candle through a deal board, or a bullet through 
a glass window, are parallel instances of the law of 
force applied in a similar manner, 

SELF-BALANCING. 

There are two or three feats performed which de- 
pend on the laws of gravitation. I will here briefly 
describe one of the simplest. A stick is laid across a 
table; so that one-third of it projects over its edge. 
You may then undertake to hang a pail of water on 
it without fastening the stick on the table, or letting 
the pail reston any support. This is accomplished 
in obedience to the laws of gravitation. 

The pail of water is hung on the projecting end of 
the stick, in such a manner that the handle may rest 


tricks. Amongst others, a shaw! was suspended be- 
tween him and the audience fora brief space, and 
when taken away the old fellow was discovered seated 
in the air, quietly smoking his hookah. His left arm 
alone rested on a small bar of iron, which was at- 
tached by an upright rod to asmall stand. Though 
no explanation was ever vouchsafed of this wonder, 
it is now known that finely-wrought rods passed 
through the loose drapery of the Arab conjuror, and 
formed a seat on which he rested; the centre of 
gravity being so placed that it enabled the conjuror 
to keep the apparently impossible position without 
any extraordinary effort whatever. Some curious 
illustrations of the same principle have been given by 
modern conjurors in different ways. 

There is a toy called the “ prancing horse,” and 
several descriptions of rope dancers and balancers, 
which will illustrate the same principle. A good 
parlor trick is to litt a bottie with a straw; the straw 
being bent or hooked intoa V shape, so that a fulcrum 
is obtained against two sides of the bottle. 1t is only 
necessary to choose a stout straw. Another feat for 
the parlor is to steep a piece of thread in a strong 
brine of salt and water, and, when dry, a ring may 
be tied to itand the string burnt, but it will not let 
the ring fall. Paper is made tireproot by being steep- 
ed in strong alum and water. These tricks will serve 
to vary the more pretentious and difficult feats of 
legerdemain. 





A SHORT HONEYMOON.—A couple were divorced 
in Michigan on Monday after only twenty-four hours 
of married life. The wife left her husband on the 
ground that he was bald- headed and a Catholic, and 
would not give her a deed of his farm; the court gave 
him a divorce. 





THE OLDEST LIBRARY.—The oldest public library 
in the United States, not including college libraries, 
is Philadelphia Library, or, as it is called, “ The 
Library Company and Loganian Library,” which 
was fuunded in that city in the year 1731. 





InpiA.—“ India, my boy,” said an Irishman toa 
friend on his arrival at Calcutta, “is jist the finest 
climate under the sun; but a lot of young fellows 
come out here, and they dbrink and they ate, and they 
dhrink, and they die; and thin they write home to 
their friends a pack o’ lies, and say it’s the climate as 
has killed him.” 





THE WORLD AND ITS MAXIMS.—As long as you 
are engaged in the world, you must comply with its 
maxims, because nothing is more unprofitable than 
the wisdom of those persons who set up for the re- 
formers of the age. It is a parta man cannot act 
long without offending his friends, and rendering 
himself ridiculous, 





VicToriA’s CROWN.—The Imperial State Crown of 
Queen Victoria was made in 1838. It consists of dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, sapphires and emeralds, set iu 
silver and gold, and has acrimson velvet cap with 
ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 





(4 SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.50. 
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onitin aninclined position, with the middle of the 

pail within the edge of the table. To fix it in this | 
position another stick may be placed with one of its | 
ends against the side at the bottom of the pail, and | 
its other end against the first stick, where there should | 
be a notch to retain it; this prevents either the pail | 
or stick moving. On the same principle a pair of | 
common fire-tongs may be hung on an ordinary | 


tobacco-pipe, care alone being taken to let the fire- 





These tricks are childish, but, strange to say, they 


| display the principles of the most astonishing tricks. | 


Some years ago an Asiatic juggler made his appear- | 
ance in London, who performed some extraordinary | 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CUP OF TEARS. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
’ Once lived a little German child, 
Whose eyes like dewy violets smiled 
With heaven's own tint, and ever through 
The cloud some star beyond could view. 


With her, amid the winter's gloom, 
None ever longed for summer's bloom; 
For on her cheeks its peaches shone, 
Its bluebird warbled in her tone. 


But whether they with silver feet 

Trip over golden sands, or fleet 

Th ough rougher channels, equal-paced 
Life’s tides unto Death's ocean haste. 


As sunshine for a moment given 

To brighten earth returns to heaven, 
And leaves us here in darkness, so 

That child's bliss was his mother's woe. 


When ‘neath the daisies his wee palms 
Were folded, there the rivulet’s psalms 
Seemed sweeter for his voice to rise, 
And violets bluer for his eyes. 


To drown remembrance in a tide 

Of tears that mother vainly tried— 
She never from that face could part, 
Daguerreotyped upon her heart! 


Once, as she shed those tears of gall, 

The angel-child came at her call— 

A flower from heavenly gardens dropped— 
And as she gazed her weeping stopped. 


For it was beauteous like the blest, 
And in its little fingers pressed 

A tiny cup that seemed as though 
It were about to overflow. 


He said, ‘* Dear mother! weep no more; 
This cup is nearly running o’er 
With tears that as for me you wept, 


Mr. Hazeltine, an alert, wiry man several years his 
wife’s senior, looked up with a quick motion that 
seemed as though it might snap his head off but did 
not, and without making any reply, he immediately 
obeyed the summons. 


gether, and took their seats at the table. It was a 
pleasant domestic picture. The morning sun poured 
in at the windows of the room, drawing fragrance 
from the luxuriant and well-kept plants that filled 
the stands, and delighting a pair of canaries whose 
gilded cage hung half veiled in the full lace curtains. 
In another cage in one corner of the room a large 
parrot swung sulkily, and bent and turned his gor- 
geous neck, seeming to be taking a critical and rather 
contemptuous survey of the two persons at the table. 
Presently it broke the silence with a harsh, discord- 
ant laugh, and screamed out, “ Pretty nice old folks! 
Where's the children?” 


Poll made this impudent speech, which had been 
learned from nobody knew Whom. And Mr. Hazel- 
tine half-laughed and half-frowned, and repeated his 
usual t on such y 


that.” 


she had nochance, for there arose at this instant 
such a hubbub from the ordinarily quiet kitchen re- 
gions as entirely drove everything else trom her 
mind. 


Come in and show Miss Hazeltine. O, if I ever! 
Well, if this doesn’t beat all!’ 


tall, angular Yankee servant-woman appeared in 
the door, her face flashed crimson with excitement, 
her eyes and mouth open, and her hands upraired. 
In her wake followed the stable-man, his counte- 
nance showing a struggle between a like excitement, 
and a sense of the importance of his present position. 
And, carefully held on the man’s outstretched 


The two entered the handsome breakfast-room to- 


Mrs. Hazeltine blushed, she always blushed when 


+ 





“I can’t imagine who the deuce taught Pollto say 


For in the Hazeltine mansion were no children. 
If Mrs. Hazeltine intended to make any response 


**O, lud-a-massy! Come right here, Thomas! 


And at this crisis in the chorus of exclamations a 


pcm 


OUR UNION, 


somebody should come after it, and that if any one | misery and her father’s unworthiness for so many 
did come, he would try all his powers of argument, 
persuasion, and bribery to induce them to give the 
child up. And in her own heart Mrs. Hazeltine was 
no less willing; tor she had warmed toward the help- 


less little thing from the first moment she felt its 
soft, velvety hand, and heard its happy, contented 
coving. 


name. 


to his mysterious birth. 


cooings. 


child with admiring delight. 


and never would be, in their opinion. 


In her earlier married life she had felt little need 
of children; but as youth faded, and age begun to 
send warnings of its approach, she shrank from the 
prospect of having no one of her own to cheer her 
declining years, no young life which should spring 
at her side and seem to renew her own youth, no one 
to whom they could leave their wealth and their 


Well, days passed, and weeks, and nothing could 
be learned of the foundling, no clue to his parentage, 
no trace of the person or persons who left him. 
When every effort had been exhausted, the Hazel- 
tines formally adopted him as their own son, naming 
him Francis, and it was understood among their! First came letters from her cousin’s wife, detailing 
friends that henceforth no allusion was to be made | Marian’s triumphs in society, then mention ofa very 


Mothers of families laughed indulgently at Mrs. | acceptance, and lastly, the triumphant an 

Hazeltine as she hung over the cradle day after day, | ment that Mr. Edward Philips had proposed for 
watching the child’s abortive, three-cornered smiles, | Marian’s hand. ‘To besure, the letter added, Marian 
and persisting in finding sense in its unintelligible | did not seem to appreciate the honor as she might, 


‘* See, him, father!” she would cry at some absurd | man, and even intimated to her friends her inten- 
little baby feat; and Mr. Hazeltine would drop the | tion to refuse him, when the time he had given her 
unread paper, or turn from writing to watch the | to think the matter over should have expired. But 


Surely there never was another baby like theirs, | that everything would end according to their hopes, 


It is surprising what a wonderful affair even a | his worldly position, Marian was really pleased with 
commonplace baby gets to be to those who own it, | the gentleman. 

and this was not a commonplace baby, but a little In the midst of these interests, Marian received a 
infant Bacchus. Fresh, stout and ruddy, the child | hasty summons home. Her futher was dangerously 
was, with lustrous brown eyes, and brown hair that | ill, and could scarcely recover. 

curled like vine-tendrils. Dimples lurked in knuck- ‘*My poor child!” exclaimed her lover, when she 
les, elbows, shoulders, chin, everywhere, in short, | told him the news, with tears streaming over her 
that a dimple couid possibly find lodgement; his | pale cheeks. ‘‘ You must allow me to go with you. 





| years, without learning that life has thorns, as well 
| as flowers, and without learning, too, to wear a smil- 
ing face often when her heart was sorest. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Leslie was not a weak woman, 
| and her high spirit saved the daughter many a pang 
which she would have suffered bad she seen her 
mother cast down. 
Mrs. Leslie had wealthy relatives in the metro- 
polis, and at the time the Hazeltines founa and 
adopted their young heir, Marian Leslie was away 
from home visiting one of them. She remained with 
them during the summer, travelling to mountains, 
lakes, and falls, then, when winter came, settled 
herself fur a gay season in town. She had written 
offering to come home, fearing that her mother might 
be lonely; but Mrs. Leslie knew too well the advan- 
tages of the girl’s present position to allow such a 
sacrifice. 
Betore the winter was over she had proof of the 
wisdom of her plan fur her daughter's settlement. 


desirable match which seemed to be awaiting her 





and was very cool and capricious with the gentle- 


they had no doubt it was mere girlish arrogance, and 


since it was very evident that, aside from the lure of 
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Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 1866, | shuts his fists well, bless him! Look at them rings 
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The Mourning Angel in it kept. hands, lay a rosy, smiling infant but a few days old, 


* Another tear might make that glass apparently. 
O'erflow, and then no more, alas! The couple rose from the table in silent astonish- 
Could I be happy where the streets ment at this apparition, and the domestics had the 


Are paved with stars and lined with sweets.”” | satisfaction of an undisturbed use of their tongues. 


“ Thomas found it, mam, if you ever heard of such 
That blossomed from that dead one’s dust, a thing! A baby in the hay, curled up like a bird in 

Where in the grave's dark furrow Love a nest; and, I’m sure, as nice a baby as a body 

Sowed what had bloomed in light above. need see. And to think who could have left him 
ROOKIES | there, poor little wretch! See the dimples in his 
No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. shoulders, and in his blessed little elbows, mam, and 
in his knuckles, when you can get his hand open. He 


Then, fragrant was the holy trust 
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by ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Officeot 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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‘| of hair, equalto a baby a year old. And his nose 
isn’t a bit snub.” 
‘1 found ’im in the hay, sir, jist beyant the har- 
ness-room, sir,’ Thomas struck in. ‘I wint up to 
‘ feed the hoss, sir, and was jist pitchin’ down a wisp 

MARIAN LESLIE N HUSBAND: 0’ hay, an’ I heard a little cooin’ like, an’ I said to 
> | meselt‘ it’s the pigeons is got in,’ sir, an’ I looked 

’ round to see the pigeons, sir, an’ what did 1 see but 
KN STAID AV TINT Hepes Thirty this little spalpeen, sir, layin’ there in the hay for all 
A wa © 3s Ty a TE BUD. the world like Moses in the bulrushes. An’ I wint, 
MAAR RARRR AS sir, an’ took ’im up, sir—” 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“When the morning, half in shadow, 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 


you any idea who he belongs to?” 


asked Thomas, in an injured tone. 


“Hold your tongue!” exclaimed Me. Hazeltine, 
recovering his speech. ‘That is enough! Have 
you any idea who put the child in my stable? Have | 


“ fs it bold me tongue, or spake you want me to?” 


eye-lashes, carefully clipped by his new mother, 
grew of amazing length, and he had the autocratic 
airs of a young monarch, 
Nothing could exceed the zeal and triumph of 
Nancy in this state of things. She would steal from 
her wash-tub to bend over the lace-draperied cradle 
where the young idol slept, or rise from needful rest 
after a hard day’s work, to tole him about in her 
arms when he chose that she should do so. Ordina- 
rily prim and snappish to a degree that might fright- 
en little ones away, Master Francis could, unrebuked, 
tear her hair down, muss her collar, upset her work- 
basket, or pull over pitchers of milk on her clean 
floor. He was a company child, hers as much as 
theirs, and woe to the one who looked even askance 
on him with an evil eye. 

And so we leave the child to blossom out like a 
rose in such sunshine, receiving and giving joy, the 
bappy tyrant of happy subjects. 





CHAPTER II. 


* Welcome her all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet!" 


NEARLY half a mile from the Hazeltines, at the 
opposite extremity of the village, was a large, square, 
old-fashi A i where had lived the Leslics 
time out of mind. A Mr. Leslie had lived in an old, 
old house on the same site, and the present mansion, 
itself old, had been built by his son, and was now 








And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, gclden-hearted, 
Opening over ruins hoary 

Every purple morning-glory, 

And outshaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes— 
That's the time our little baby, 
Strayed from Paradise it may be, 
Came.”’ 


“* Spake’ !” said the master, laughing. 


through the town.” 


breakfast bell, Mrs. James | Nancy floundered in inextricable confusion. 


are sure indications of sweet- | hesitated, rubbed the side of bis nose, then said 
The light hair was banded | might turn up and claim it by-and-by.” 


square of fine thread lace, | deserted that way,” cried Nancy, recovering. “1 
and her large and somewhat | you don’t keep it, Miss Hazeltinve, ! will.’’ 


by the dove-color of her | sense!” 





rose-pink ribbon at the threat finished a toilet as | ‘Such a child as that shan’t go a beggin’.” 
soft and harmonicus as the wearer. 
Stépping from the last stair, the lady crossed the chance. To be sure, Mr. Hazeltine assumed an ai 


wide entry to the open door, and looked out. The | of sublime masculine indifference, but his wite ob- 
first thing she saw was her husband standing erect | served tbat he stayed about the room and the house 
with his hands behind his back, and watching the | a full hour longer than usual; and when, at length, | sorrow which could find comfort in the future. For 
gardener gather ripe currants into a bushel basket, | he felt himself obliged to go about his business, he 
giving orders for the day while he watched. Looking condescended to give the little one an awkward | even in heaven. 
But, at the time we speak of, Mr. Leslie was yet 





| 


beyond and above the garden, the lady saw a morn- | chuck under the chin with bis finger, and to put ona 


| 
ing sky of silver and blue; leaning against that, a | regular coaxing smile to allure a smile in return. 


rim of spruce and pine woods belting the horizon; ‘© We may as well let the little fellow stay now till 
we see what turns up,” he said, with affected indif- 
two bills that dipped to ariver on whose bank the | ference. **Ten to one somebody will be after him 


nearer still, a town built in white rows of houses on 


Huzeltines’ house stood. ‘Then the pleasant gray | before the day is over. But you’d better not let an 
eyes came back to the garden, and Mrs. Hazeltine | one have him till Icome home.” 
to hear from her. 

“Mr. Hazeltine, breakiast is ready.” 





“ ] know no more than the man inthe moon, sir. 
I’m thinkin’ it must belong tosome forriner goin’ | father, had married a relative of the same name, and, 


“No idea in life!” broke in Nancy again. “It, Leslie, a penniless spendthrift, had wooed her from 
must belong to somebody passing through the town. | mercenary motives alone, leaving for that purpose a 
It don’t look the least bit like anybody I ever saw, | girl who loved him devotedly, and whom he loved as 
and I haven’t heard a whisper that anybody was | well as it was possible for him to love. The girl 
T the last tinkle of the | likely—that is, that—I mean I haven’t—”’ And | broke her heart for him, but did not die. She was 


Hazeltine opened her cham- Meanwhile, Mrs. Hazeltine had taken the child in | dience to his wish, and at the end of the first year 


scended the stairs. The | ing its pretty face, its rings of brown hair, and trying 
lady was about forty years | to coax a simile from it. When Nancy had subsided | ousy of the fund and pretty widow, who could not 
of age, and had one of those | into a blushing silence, the lady looked up into her | 

sweet, serious faces which | busband’s face with a glance of eager inquiry. He | of her tormer lover, even when the world looked on 


ber door, and slowly de-| ber arms, and, seating herself with it, was examin- | was a widow with one chill,a young son. Gossip 


ness and serenity of mind. | “ There’s no knowing who it belongs to. Somebody Such things did wot add to Mrs. Leslic’s happiness 


smoothly back under a half- “Q, nobody ‘Il ever come after a child that they’ve | tamely submit to wrong or insult, or to countenance 
vice from a mistaken and most pernicious notion of 


fleshy figure was toned down “You, Nancy!” said her mistress. ‘“ What non- | often went to buy presents for her rival, she did not 
morning-dress. A bow of} ‘I shall do it, mam!” Nancy answered loftily. | to be silent; and when her husband came home to 


It was impossible to think of breakfast after sucha | with a kiss. When, having led her eighteen mis- 
r | erable years, he died, ifshe wept at all, it was that 
she should find his death a relief, dreary weeping 
that she was denied not only happiness, but a tender 


spoke in that gentle voice which you would expect | Now Mrs. Hazeltine knew just as well as though 
i he had said it, that ber husband meant to keep the | be proud—bright, beautiful, talented, and with a 
child, that he would torment himself all day lest | character of her own. She had not seen her mother’s 


owned and occupied by that son’s grand-daughter. 


| 
| Agatha Leslie, the only child and sole heir of her 


as it turned out, had married unfortunately. Albert 


| reserved for worse. She married soon atter in obe- 


| 
said that Mrs. Leslie had good reason for her jeal- 


bring herself to entirely discourage the attentions 
, | With a suspicious eye. 
nor to her amiability, for she was not a woman to 


f 


Christian patience. When she knew that her money 
believe that wifely duty or true charity required her 


her tipsy, as he often did, she did not receive him 


living. and for a few months after. 


the mother’s heart. 





Mrs. Leslie did not desire to meet her husband again, 


There were but three children, the youngest a poor 
little cripple, the second an idivt, both telling but 
too plainly what their mother’s life had been; but 
y | the eldest was the pride, and the one conselation of 


Marian Lrslie wasa girl of whom any mother might 


1 cannot suffer you to go alone, or without me. Tell 
me that I may take this journey with you, and vom- 
fort and take care of you.” : 

“O no!’ she said, hastily, “I cannot let you go 
now. Cousin Margaret is going with me, and if my 
father is worse, Cousin Henry will follow us. I thank 
you, but it would not be best you should go now.” 


Indeed, the gentleman perceived instantly that it 

was scarcely the time to present himself to Marian’s 

family, and he could not be hurt by her hasty denial 

when he felt her lean wearily against his arm, felt 

that she clung to him in her sorrow. Surely this 

looked like love. 

“You will write to me, darling?” be asked, ten- 

derly smoothing the curls that clustered about her 

fair forehead. 

“Yes,” sighed Marian, pressing her cheek close 

against his breast. 

“And after a little while you will let me follow 

you?” 

“Yes,” sighed Marian again; then, instantly com- 

prehending how much her promise implied, @ pain- 
ful blush poured over her face, and she half withdrew 
from him, stammering, “I do not know, that is, I 
must ask my mother. I can promise nothing.” 

“ Would you like to eee me again if your mother 
were willing?” he asked, gravely, his sudden hope 
chilled as suddenly. 

Marian raised her eyes to his face, and her breast 
heaved with a long, weary moan. Those lustrous 
dark eyes did not droop under the steady gaze of his 
blue ones, seemed, indeed, scarcely aware of it. 
While her eyes dwelt on the pale and noble face that 
bent over her, her thoughts seemed to look far be- 
yond it, to past or future, looking steadily in the face 
dark experiences or darker anticipations. Perhaps 
the girl remembered her mother’s bitter disappoint- 
ment in life, and, her own father having been false, 
doubted if any other man could be true. Perhaps 
she was asking herself if this man on whose breast 
she leaned, whose eyes and lips spoke love, would 
ever turn in scorn and hatred from her. It may be 
that she wondered if she herself could Jove him as he 
required, or if he would not shrink from connection 
with a girl whose father had had such a bad name, 
Probably it was some thought of her father’s worth~- 
lessness that made her color change, and herself 
draw back again from the arm that held her. 

“You cannot say that you care ever to see me 
again?” he exclaimed. ‘ O Marian!’’ 

“Tecan say it!” she cried, seeming to rouse her- 
self froma trance. ‘*1 cannot think of never seeing 
you again!” 

Thrilled with delight by her sudden ardor, he 
clasped her clinging form in his arms. And thus 
“ Cousin Margaret,” entering the room unexpectediy, 
found them. 

“This poor child!” she said, making the best of her 
intrusion, having too much delicacy to intimate that 
anything extraordinary bad happened, or that she 
zonsidered herself de trop. ‘ We are to start early in 
the worning. ry hope that thedanger may have been 
exaggerated, but we ought not to delay.” 

“1 have been proposing myself for company,” Mr. 
Philips said, still holding Marian’s band, while he 
took a seat beside her. ‘ But Marian convinced me 
at once that | bad better not go now. I hope, though, 
that I may be allowed to go the first stage and see 
you change cars, since you are to have no gentle- 
wan.” 

“ Certainly!’ Mrs. Allyn said, bighly gratified at 
the state of affairs. ‘As you say, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be pleasanter for you to make 
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sions should be pleasant.” 

Marian sat between them scarcely seeming aware 
of what they said, her hand resting in that of her 
lover, and her eyes still with that far-away look. 
While they spoke, her father might be dying. She 
looked on all the present as a dream, and tried to 
imagine what was transpiring in her home. With 
all his faults, the sick man was her father, and had 
ever showed her the fondness which he denied his 
wife. Besides, there is sometimes a keener pang in 
parting from an unworthy friend, than in parting 
from one on whose grave we can lay, along with our 
sorrow, the tribute of our love and respect. It is a 
consolation to be able to praise our dead, and misery 
to be obliged to blush for them. 

The next morning the two started on their journey, 
accompanied the first half of the way by Edward 
Philips. Marian said but little to him, and scarcely 
noticed him till they were about to part, then she 
clung to his hand with sudden passion, and leaned 
from the window looking back as long as she could 
see him where he stood on the platform, till the cars 
were out of sight. His strength and his tenderness 
were such a support, that it seemed to her she could 
not stand without them. 

‘Never mind!” said her cousin, intending to com- 
fort. ‘* He can come as soon as your father is better, 
as I hope he soon will be.” 

Marian, who had quite forgotten that she was not 
alone, quickly dried her tears and steadied her mouth. 
She was not wont to betray her feelings, and least of 
all would she desire to do so before her worldly- 
minded cousin. 

Mrs. Allyn’s hope that Mr. Leslie might soon get 
better was not realized. He grew worse instead, and 
died a few days after his daughter’s return. 

Even in this trying hour, the family were destined 
to a new and less bearable trial. Mrs. Wisnor, Mr. 
Leslie’s early love, having been kept from him during 
his illness, forced her way to him after his death, 
and fairly startled them by her display of frantic 
grief. It needed the haughty and cold determina- 
tion of Mrs. Allyn to rout her. 

“ He was mine, and he is mine!” she cried, throw- 
ing herself upon the lifeless body. 

“Tam quite aware that you are reputed to havea 
claim on my cousin,” said Mrs. Allyn, sneeringly. 
“But this house is Mrs. Leslie’s, and unless you 
leave it instantly, the servants will be called to put 
you out. My family are not in the habit of receiving 
such guests.” 

When the funeral was over, Mrs. Allyn broached 
the subject of Muarian’s supposed engagement, and 
announced her conviction that it would be highly 
proper to allow Mr. Philips to visit them immediate- 
ly. The girl needed cheering up, and Cousin Aga- 
tha would herself be better for some new interest. 

Mrs. Leslie sat and listened in silence to her cou- 
sin’s long and complacent exposition of affairs, and 
while she does so, we may look at her. 

Marian’s mother was physically but a larger and 
older model of Marian herselt. The tall, and some- 
what grandly developed form showed what the girl’s 
slight figure might become; the large, dark eyes and 
waving brown hair, were Marian’s own. But into 
the mother’s locks threads of silver were creeping, 
and the eyes were, perhaps, something harder. 
Moreover, where Mariau’s face wasa lovely oval, and 
fall of rich, brigut color when the girl was in health, 
mental and bodily, Mrs. Leslie’s tuce was thin and 
perfectly white, and still further unlike from a stern 
look, almost amounting to a frown, on the brows. 
Marian’s smile, too, sprang bright and sudden, even 
under her tears, and lingered for minutes, some- 
times, fading slowly, like the bow from the clouds; 
but her mother’s smile was wore pitiful than tears, 
and broke off suddenly at some sharp thougit always 
at hand to blight any momentary pleasure. Marian’s 
manuers, too, were fitful andimpulsive, her mother’s 
cold and stately. 

“So you see,” concluded Mrs. Allyn, ‘ it is as well 
to permit him to come at once.” 

‘** Describe to me this man’s character,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, in a cold, sententious manner. 

Cousin Margaret shrugged her shuulders. “ I have 
been telling you, Agatha. He is considered highly 
honorable, and, indeed, a pattern of morality. His 
notions are, if any thing, too strict in these careless 
days. He is a gentleman in mind as well as in person, 
and very well educated. Of course, one would expect 
that. You know the Philips are one of our best 
families. He is generous and indulgent toward 
those he loves, who are, I contess, not legion; for he 
is somewhat fastidious in his tastes. He will make 
the best husband in the world for Marian, for hé 
adores her. He had got to be a little skeptical about 
women, I fancy. Our city girls are so bold, you 
know. But Marian’s innocent freshness captivated 
him at once. It was a study to see him watch her 
flickering color—Marian has the most enchanting 
blush—and that solemn, trance-like Jook she some- 
times puts on, like the deep, earnest gaze of an in- 
fant, when you wonder what it is thinking of.” 

“He is wealthy, and would have no relatives to 


mother, her face perfectly immovable during this 
glowing account. 
‘“* His relatives are not the persons to peer, and he 


wife were unwise to take even near relatives into 
their family. He is wealthy, too, enough to live in 
handsome style on the interest of his money. His 
is a fine large one, a little old-fashioned, but 





peer and order about Marian’s house?” asked the | 


Cousin Agatha’s acquaintance at some other time. | all the more aristocratic on that account. It is quite 
In sickness there is always distress and confusion in | different from the lath and plaster palaces which are 
a house, and we would all rather your first impres- springing up like mushrooms, and are inhabited by 





has himself told me that -he thought a husband and | 





péople whose names were not known out of their own 
low circles ten years ago. There is beautiful old 
china in that house, and there are some fine paint- 
ings, and carvings, and the furniture is such as you 
do not find in the market now—solid oak, mahogany, 
and rosewood, all grown black with age, and as 
bright as a mirror, though there is not a particle of 
varnish on it. Some of it iscarved toa perfect lace- 
work, and cushioned with rich old tapestry wrought 
by some grandmother Philips long since dead. O, 
you would be delighted with the house, Agatha.” 

* Tell me how he looks,” was the next question of 
the cool inquisitor. 

‘They would make the handsomest couple in the 
world!’ said her cousin. “Mr. Philips is tall, not 
stout, but robust enough to have a stately air, and is 
fair. I like one to be fair if the other is dark. He is 
handsome, too, with regular, well-shaped features, 
and a true patrician mouth. You might say that he 
looks a trifle too proud,.if that can be, but once see 
him smile on Marian, and you would be satisfied.” 


Mrs. Leslie thought a while, then said, quietly, 
““When you write, you may say that I would be 
happy to see him.” 

At the end of a week, Mr. Edward Philips stepped 
from a carriage and opened the gate in front of Mrs. 
Leslie’s house, and the next instant saw two ladies 
in black standing in the door, even coming down the 
steps to welcome him. One was Mrs. Allyn, and the 
other his beautiful Marian, her cheeks glowing rose- 
red, and a welcoming smile parting her lips. 

“You are glad to see me?” he asked, eagerly, 
taking her extended hand. 

“Yes!” she said, simply, but with such heartiness 
that there was no need of more. 

Mrs. Leslie sat in her parlor waiting for her visi- 
tor, her face paler than ever, if possible. And yet, 
when she heard his step approach, a burning blush 
swept for an instant over her face, and the hands 
foldedin her lap trembled. She controlled herself 
again before he appeared, and rose to meet him in 
her own stately fashion, when Marian blushingly 
presented him. 

One swift, searching look, then she dropped her 
eyes as she welcomed him, and her brow slightly 
contracted as though with pain. It may be that she 
felt a momentary jealousy of this man who was to 
take her only daughter away from her, or perhaps, 
she contrasted her own dark fate with the brilliant 
prospects of Marian. Certainly no one could look at 
this man and believe that he was capable of ruining, 
@ woman’s happiness, or wooing where he did not 
love. 

There was no denying him. Before he had been in 
the house a week, every obstacle had been set aside, 
and Marian had named the wedding-day for the first 
of June, it being then March. I say Marian had 
named it, but it had really been Mrs. Leslie, Marian 
utterly refusing to decide any thing by herself. 

Then Mr. Philips went joyfully home to make 
what preparations he found necessary, and Mrs. 
Allyn accompanied him, in a gentle fever about 
Marian’s dress. For although Marian was in black, 
still, black for a bride admitted of many variations, 
the lady concluded, and since the color was monot- 
onous, there was all the more need that the material 
and make should be particularly elegant. 

“Your mother will miss you,” Mrs. Hazeltine 
said, when Marian made her first visit to that 
lady. 

* Yes,” the girlanswered, sadly. ‘ Ireally wished 
to stay at home till fall, but ske would not let me. 
1 fancy she thought she could get along better with- 
out me in the summer. Then in the fall she can 
visit me.” 

** You will be married in church?” was the next 
remark. 

“Yes, we have decided so. You know we could 


= 


not make a wedding 80 svon after father’s death. | 


Besides, by being married in church and starting 
directly, we escape a good deal of parade and cere- 
mony. I acknowledge I dread congratulations and 
good wishes. They always make me feel like 
crying.” 

“But you will haveto be married in your travel- 
ling-dress,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, regretfully. 

* Yes, I prefer that.” 

**O Marian, I shall go and scold your mother for 
consenting to that!’ exclaimed her friend. ‘ You 
would be such a lovely bride! I think young girls 
should always be married in white and a veil. It 
wouldn’t be so bad, even, if it were winter; but June! 
You would lock like a June rose, dear!” said the 
lady, with whom Marian was a favorite. 

“*T couldn’t! I couldn’t!? murmured tbe girl, 
bending over the babe which she was holding in 
her lap. “A decked-out bride gets stared at so. It 
isas though they make a show of themselves; isn’t 
it, Francy?” patting the boy’s dimpled cheeks with 
her white fingers. 

The child laughed and caught at the slender fin- 
gers with his chubby ones. 

“« Baby knows,” said Marian, kissing him till her 
heavy brown curls overflowed his face and head, and 
hid them both in a fragrant and shining veil. 

**O, naughty Frank!” cried Mrs. Hazeltine, as 
the child grasped with strong, unscrupulous hands | 
that floating wealth of tresses; and, laughingly ex- 
tricating him, she took him into her own arms. 

Marian gave him up without ado, fond as she had 





| grown to be of him. She was too much engrossed | 


in her own affairs to think of him, or of any thing , 
else much. 
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CHAPTER III. 


** Mine, all mine! and for love, not duty, 
Duty, the servant, holds the keys, 
But Love, the master, walks in and out 
Of his goodly chambers with song andshout, 
Just as he please, just as he please !"' 


IT was evening, and Mrs. Leslie was alone in her 
own chamber. She had herself packed all Marian’s 
trunks, had carefully laid out the elegant travelling 
suit which was also to be the bridal dress; and had 
had a long chat with Cousin Henry’s wife and daugh- 
terin their own room. Marian was down stairs with 
her lover, and the others had concluded to go to bed 
without bidding them good-night, feeling pretty sure 
that they might hope for pardon for the omission. 

The mother did not undress, but sat pale and silent 
before her dressing-table, thinking, or waiting. 
Presently she heard the street door open, and knew 
that the two were saying their lingering good-night 
on the steps. Then the door was softly closed, and, 
after a moment, Marian’s light step came up the 
stairs. The mother listened to it with a tace that 
contracted with pain. It was the last time that step 
would come up the stairs for many a day, perhaps 
forever. 

“ Poor little child!” murmured the mother, with 
bitter anguish. “She is but a child, scarce seven- 
teen years old. May her life be happier than mine 
has been!” 

The door softly opened, and Marian stood in it pale 
and trembling. : 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother, in a 
startled tone. 

“Nothing, mother,” the girl answered, closing the 
door after her. Then she came and stood before her 
mother, mute, but with tears raining over her cheeks, 
and her clasped hands raised in entreaty. 

“Marian!” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, in a tone of an- 
gry command. 

“ Mother, it is not too late!” whispered the girl. 
“ Shall I marry him?” 

“It is too late!’ was the vehement answer—“ too 
late for any thing but to kill me. To retreat now, 
would be disgrace.” : 

One long look they gave each other, then Marian 
took a step, and fell into her mother’s arms. She 
was held there in a brief straining embrace, then 
put away. 

**Go to bed now, child, and try to sleep, and don’t 
let there be any talk of partings and good-bys. It 
will be hard enough for me to lose you without being 
obliged to talk it over. Don’t say good-by to-mor- 
row, either. I couldn’t bear it.” 


, ‘* Mother, mayn’t I stay with you to-night?” whis- 


pered Marian. 

The mother hesitated a moment, then said, “I 
think it best not, dear. Weshould only disturb each 
other. Good-night!” 

Marian kissed her mother again, and, with a sigh, 
went obediently away to her own room, while the 
mother was left to bear her agony alone, and un- 
seen. 

If Marian expected to have a private marriage, she 
was greatly disappointed, for her arrang ts had 
become public by some means, as such things always 
do; and instead of the dozen friends who were to 
meet them at the church, they found the building 
crowded, and it was with some difficulty that the 





dozen invited were able to get in. 


Of course the bride was lovely in spite of her un- 
bridal-like suit of lavender and black, and though 
she was far enough from being the pure rose Mrs. 
Hazeltine had prophesied; on the contrary, she was 
more like a lily, pale and heavy with dews. But she 
smiled as she turned to receive such congratulations 
as the place permitted. 

‘* Good-by,” *‘ good-by,” came from many a care- 
less lip, and was as carelessly answered; but Marian 
only kissed her mother in silence, not daring to utter 
@ word. 

“Be kind to my child, sir!” said Mrs. Leslie, 
grasping her son-in-law’s extended hand, and look- 
ing at him with eyes that were almost threatening. 

“May God deal with me as I cherish my wife!” 
he said, solemnly. ‘You need not fear for her, 
mother!” 

That title, given by him now for the first time, fell 
like a sweet assurance on both mother and daughter, 
seeming to draw the three into nearer and more 
trustful union. He was now their own. They 
smiled into each other's faces, then bride and bride- 
groom took their seats in the carriage, and in a few 
minutes were whirled out of sight. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“If the bud is fair to see, 
Think what must the blossom be."’ 


Ir Mrs. Leslie had harbored any fears for her 
daughter’s future, they must have been short-lived. 
Never was a wife more tenderly cared for, or more 
proudly presented to the world. And, it must be 
said that Marian did credit to her husband’s choice. 

Mrs. Leslie visited them in the fall,and went home 
with a load taken off her heart. 

Moreover, when another summer came, there ap- 
peared in the home-nest a little girl, tiny and per- 
fect as a fairy, to glad the hearts of father and mother. 
The child had none of its mother’s ruddy, dark 
beauty, which, in its rich luxuriance, reminded one 
of roses in full red bloom. The little thing was slen- 
der and pearly in tints, with eyes of purest blue, and 
hair scarcely deep-hued enough to be called golden, 
being rather a sunny silver color. 

“I wish you had given her your eyes, Marian,” 








said the husband, bending enamored over the ex- 
quisite little creature. 

‘* How can you find fault with such a dijou?” smil- 
ed the wife, stroking the fair locks of the head that 
was bowed over the chili’s cradle. 

He looked up with a fond smile. “I am trying to 
find a fault where I know that none exists,” he said, 
‘because I fear that my happiness is too perfect.” 

The beautiful invalid leaned back in her chair, full 
ofa sweet content. He took a seat beside her, lean- 
ing to caress the soft cheek as he spoke with tender 
earnestness. 

“If you had seen more of the world and its deceits, 
little wife, you could better understand why my hap- 
piness seems to me too great and precious to last. 
I have lived eleven years longer than you have, and 
have seen and known things that could never have 
come to your knowledge. I have seen deceit and 
corruption in the fairest-seeming homes. I have 
known women who married with lies on their lips, 
pledging the hand where the heart could not follow. 
I have known—” 

But here he stopped abruptly, for without a sigh 
even, Marian melted forward on to his bosom, insen- 
sible. 

** How careless I was to talk of such painful things 
when she is so weak!” he said, as he watched her 
slowly recovering. ‘I have no right ever to pain 
her sensitive spirit with them. Ah! look up, little 
wife, and forgive my sombre talk.” 

She smiled upon him faintly, and turned her cheek 
to the pillow. “I am tired, dear. Please let me 
sleep.” 

‘I must be more careful of her,” he thought, 
going softly out. “It must be that Iam too grave 
and too bitter. Why else does she sometimes turn 
from me with that weary air? There are times 
when it seems as though she would gladly escape 
me.” 

He sighed as he sat alone, thinking. He feared 
that Marian found him too old for her. He missed 
that sweet, open confidence which he had hoped for 
and expected. Not that he believed she would con- 
ceal anything from him, but he feared that she often 
shut up her feelings in her own heart, doubting if 
they would meet his sympathy. 

Having married so early, Mrs. Philips did not con- 
sider her education finished, and her husband gladly 
encouraged her tastes, and provided masters. Her 
crude, school-girl French and German would scarce- 
ly serve her in the European tour which they were 
contemplating; so, masters in their languages at- 
tended her twice a week. 

But music was Marian’s forte, and her husband 
was himself too fond of that art, and was too proud of 
his wife’s magnificent voice, not to give her every 
advantage. It seemed almost a pity, as her instruc- 
tor said, that such a voice should be hidden in private 
life. 

‘*Madam should bea poor woman, with a family 
to support,” said Signor Stradella. “ It is hiding 
her talent in a napkin.” : 

‘Not if it please my husband and child, signor,” 
said his blushing pupil. 

The Italian raised his eyebrows. To him such 
hiding of gifts for love’s sake was a problem. Rather 
let the world praise, that the loved one may be proud 
of you, he thought. 

It was not long before the signor had the oppor- 
tunity he coveted to display his pupil. 

The first soprano in the church they attended was 
taken suddenly ill on Sunday morning, and, as the 
choir was a quartet, they were at their wits’ ends. 
It was then that, hearing of their dilemma, Mr. 
Philips proposed that his wife should take the place 
of the absent singer. The offer was joyfully and 
thankfully accepted, and Marian, for the first, but 
not for the last time, raised her voice for a crowded 
audience. Face after face was turned to be baffled 
by the veiled curtains of the choir, as that rich voice 
rang through the vaulted arches of the church, and 
the husband sat thrilling with pride and delight at 
the effect of his wife’s rare gift. He little thought 
that the time would come when he would tremble 
with anguish while the crowd applauded that same 
beloved voice. 

The European tour had been put off from time to 
time, but at length, when the little girl, Lily, was 
four years old, it was decided on. Their house was 
closed, and Marian took her child and went home to 
her mother’s for ashort visit, before starting on their 
journey. It was her first visit since her marriage, 
and she renewed with eager interest all her vld asso- 
ciations. 

‘*T didn’t know I was so fond of my old home, and 
of the people, till I had been separated from them,” 
she said to Mrs. Hazeltine, when that lady came to 
see her. ‘But I seem to love even the fences, and 
the old houses.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeltine, whose face the last six years had 
scarcely changed, smiled gently upon the beautifal 
young matron. “I sometimes think,” she said, 
‘* that we seldom see places or people rightly till we 
have seen them at a distance.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by peals of 
childish laughter, and Lily came running into the 
room, followed by Frank Hazeltine who was chasing 
and pelting her with roses. 

“O, my son—my son! You mustn’t be so rude in 
other people’s houses,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, softly, 
drawing the boy to her side to smooth the tambled 
dark curls from his moist forehead. 


Lily ran to hide under her mother’s wing, peeping ; 


out with an air half-shy, balf-inviting, on her yoang 
pursuer, who regarded her with dancing dark eyes, 
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* So I think,” said Marian, smiling. “ But I thin 
Lily grows to look more like me, Her mouth is min 
and her hair curls like mine, though it is fair.” 

“Lily is a fairy!” said Mrs. Hazeltine, holding b 
hand to the child. 

“And Frank is a young prince,” laughed Maria 
laying her white hand among the boy's dark cur 
“I fancy that he rules you royally at home.” 

“Well, yes,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, with a sigh 
proud content. “lam afraid Master Frank has n 

many of his wishes denied him, He is the only o: 
you know, and, from first to last in the house, be 
petted. If I were to attempt any denial, some o: 
else would give him what I refuse.” 





3 his round face all flushed with exercise, and brim 
ming over with health, spirit and mischief. 

“My dear Marian, Frank looks far more like m, 
than Lily does like you,” Mrs, Haseltine said, wipin, 
his warm face with her handkerchief, 
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watched her with an earnest, steadfast gaze. | 
seemed to have taken @ great fancy to this fair a 
blooming lady, and forgot his play to lean and cli 
about her. He played with the slender white ‘ 
gers and turned the rings about on them, he reac! 


to touch with shy fingers her heavy curls, he wat 
ed her sweet mouth when she spoke, and ran to 
her slightest bidding. 

“T am almost jealous of you,” Mrs. Hazeltine + 
asshe took leave. ‘“‘ The child seems really to 

\ bewitched with you.” 

Marian smiled, and slow tears came into her « 
which took a far-away look. The deep bloom on 
cheeks softened as she bent over the child, laid © 
hand on his head, and kissed him solemnly, as th 
dark earnest eyes were lifted gravely to hers, 


her kiss were given to the dead, Then, as t' 
drew the boy almost passionately to her bosom, 
kissed him on mouth, cheeks and forehead. 
“The mvoluntary affection of a child is somet 
pathetic,” she said, hastily. “1 always feel gri 
when a child takes a fancy to me, I don’t know 
And Frank has such asolemn look in his e) 
makes me feel like crying. Besides,” she « 
more lightly, ‘such @ sweet mouth was made 

kissed.” And she kissed him again, smiling. 
She would have said to another, that the pat! 

the child’s look was as though he missed, am 

his tender rearing, the love that should have 

his, and was looking every where for his lost mo! 
“7e she would not for worlds have breathe 
a thought to the one who had so fondly and je: 
reared him. 





CHAPTER V. 


“O, breathe not his name ; let it rest In the sh: 
Where cold and dishonored, his relics are laid 


THERE was one family whom Marian lon; 
hear about, but did not dare mention to her p. 
Since the day of her father’s death, when Mr: 
nor had invaded their house to indulge her i: 
grief, she had heard no word of her. 
After much hesitation she asked Mrs. Ha 
on whose friendship and discretion she could « 
‘“*O, Mrs. Wisnor and son are travelling in Ei 
Mrs. Hazeltine said, in a careless tone, and 
away that she might not see the questioner’s 
rassment. For the scandal about this wom. 
Marian’s father had been too notorious for « 
to even pretend ignorance. v 
“ Clark Wisnor fell heir to a large property 
his father,” the lady went on, “and as th 
not very popular here, they concluded to 5 
where to spend it. Clark ran away, you kno 
years ago, and there was @ report that he was 
ed. But when the fortune was talked of, b 
his appearance. He is @ worthless fellow, « 
glad he’s out of the town. The only good I 
him is his love for his mother.” 
“ Gone to Europe!” echoed Marian, blan} 
ope we shan't ineet them.” 
"i +o isn’t likely that you will,” Mrs. Hazel! 
soothingly. ‘‘ Europe is @ jarge country. B 
do meet them, my dear, don't let that w 
They would never have the effrontery to spea 
If they do, all you have to do is ww raise y 
and not know them.” 





: Up betore Marian’s Philips’s eyes started 


of the last time she had seen Clark Wisner 
years before, but again she seemed to stan 
balf-tainting, on some one who grasped ra: 
supported her. Ata little distance was © 
nor, 4 handsome youth but little more th 
older than herself, struggling in the grat 
father, who, white with rage, held bim by t' 
Before them knelt Mrs. Wisnor, who wept 
to free her son from Mr. Leslie's grasp. ‘] 
an oath, the youth had been flang back 
Leslie had turned to catch Marian just as + 
4 away into insensibility. 
“) In those days, Clark Wisnor had beer 
\ 
y 
r 








lover, known and encouraged by his moth 
khown to Marian’s parents till this explr 
Leslie might visit the mother, but be ba. 
that his daughter should marry the son. 
“J hope l sball never tee them again 
thought, as this vision faded, leaving her ! 





and lL 

But, for once, at least, ber Lope was dir 
for one of the firet persons she saw wher 
ped on board the steamer at Havre for 1 


Mrs. Wisnor. 
The lady was looking at her, aud smile 
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Marian toyed with the moist curls, and looked In’ 
the boy’s lustrous eyes, as he leaned on her lap «> 
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to the pillow. “I am tired, dear Please | “I am almost Jealous of you,” Mrs. Haseltine said, | and bright, and long-lashed, and they sparkled with congress of two individuals is as necessary as where Rah ty 5 ee eS ee a ot ggecseines 
sleep.” A 2 . let me asshe took leave. ‘‘ The child seems really to be | love and triumph. the sexes are distinct. Their amatory proceedings the country, to which he went for a week every t 
“IT must be mor * bewitched with you.” “You dropped your handkerchief, madam,” he : Easter. His servauts had charge of the place while 
e careful of her,” he thought, are very remarkable. Instead of kiesing, or billing | ), 1d toll le who had ltved f 
going softly out. “It must be that I am too ore Marian smiled, and slow tears came into her eyes | said, presenting it to her with a significant glance. and cooing, they assail one another with hard, sharp pat icig Ait ecdis satis ok nc np-or Mpon . 
and too bitter. Why else does she someti grave which took a far-away look. The deep bloom onher}| Mr. Philipsturned at the voice, and, bowing pro- calcareous spears which are produced enneally “ with him wee Sweep eres years, and were types of is 
from me with that ounp atv? Aes mes turn cheeks softened as she bent over the child, laid her | foundly, the young man walked away, followed by | tno peepureenen pe have ae exietenee abany other the fine old English domestic. One Easter Tuesday ) 
when it seem h e are times hand on his head, and kissed him solemnly, as though | the husband’s haughty glance. < the young lawyer was astonished to find the old gen- 
S as though she would gladly esca time, although the muscles intended to govern them | 4, his T Jo tai d made some re- 
me.” pe her kiss were given to the dead. Then, as tiose| “I think I will go to the state-room to see how | are always to be found ready for use. With these pe ae ae ‘on e jetty peg © ro re 
j ” le old man as! m in 
He sighed as he sat alone, thinking, He feared dark earnest eyes were lifted gravely to hers, she | Lily gets along,” Marian said, quietly. ‘“ Will you | gnears they not only titillate and prick one another, eu, - idh sae ived a fearful shock. He 
that Marian found him too old for her. He mi drew the boy almost passionately to her bosom, and | give me your arm, dear?” but ever pierce the soft skin, using so much force i mgclenge ne aye snegpnagteipey con som ‘ host 
that sweet, o an en kissed him on mouth, cheeks and forehead. Sending the nurse out to take the air with the ~ | had gone down as usual to his country place, 
» Open confidence whioh he had hoped for that the weapon itself is often broken off and left ly: bee ived with intense cordiality, had found his 
and expected. Not that he believed she would “The involuntary affection of a child is something | child, Marian was left alone. As soon as they were | ing; a circumstance which seems to have given rise | 4; saitoapsccn eset i i it bad | 
ceal anything from him, but he feared that id con- pathetic,” she said, hastily. ‘I always feel grieved | gone, she drew from her pocket the handkerchief, | to the notion of its being used as a dart, and to many dinner cooked to perfection, and peiprsage ng as it a” 
shut up her feeli rersrcape when a child takes a fancy to me, I don’t know why. | which was not hers, and unfolding it, opened the " | been from the beginning. When the cloth was re- | 
eelings in her own heart, doubting if ’ incorrect statements about snails flinging at one an: ed his faithful butler put his bottle of port on i ; 
they would meet his sympathy. 5 8 And Frank has such asolemn look in his eyes it | pencilled note she found within. other their spicula amoris, or little darts of love. mov a P po | 
Ex Wig makes me feel like crying. Besides,” she added, Our common garden-snails lay numerous eggs the ts, and made the customary inquiries about i ; 
Having married more lightly, ‘such a sweet mouth was made tobe| “I see that our destination is the same,” it said. generally burying them to a smail depth in the master’s health, hoped master was not fatigued by . § 
Preto be 8o early, Mrs. Philips did not con- kissed.” And she kissed him again, smiling. “And I see also, that you do not wish to recognize round, froun which many of thee are digged up by the journey, had enjoyed his cutlet, and so on. The ; 
pent ame. on finished, and her husband gladly She would have said to another, that the pathos in | us. I will not oblige you to, but I must see you on the Snethdede, ate we oe Gelena te teed on old gentleman was left alone, his band was on the % 
po ~ np tastes, and provided masters. Her the child’s look was as though he missed, amid all | matters of the utmost importance. Write me a line, oun The * om a the yom eth win neck of the bottle of port, when it suddenly flashed 
; aan oe -girl French and German would scarce- his tender rearing, the love that should have been | telling me where we can meet and talk undisturbed. 1 akon 1 — a penebattinadh aie ig » | across his mind, ‘“‘ Here I am,a lonely old man; no i 
y serve her in the European tour which they were his, and was looking e re for his | ther’s | Be sure it would not be well for you to miss what r| 8° 9 PORRGIG; AIS? OOF ESO wi S ’ Y | one cares for me; there is no one near to help me if ; 
contemplating; y 2 & everywhere fo ost mother’s adhere to each other by a viscid substance. The eggs 
he nak ating; so, masters in their languages at- - face. have to say to you. I will see you here, or after we f the Bulimi be eae atone shell anything should happen tome. Whatif my old ser- 
n er twice a week. But she would not for worlds have breathed such | reach Trieste, as you please.” Me seme BEG OWA, Ot sslins >| vant and his wife have been cheating and robbing Le 
But music was Marian’, those of the largest species being almost as large as ll this time? What if they want to get rid of 
's forte, and her husband a thought to the one who had so fondly and jealously ‘ a rg ol me all this time a ey g ‘ 
ras himself too fond of that art, and was too proud of reared him Lighting @ match, Marian carefully burned the | Pigeon’ Bes. Fy we = covered with’ ®| me, and have poisoned this bottle of wine?” The q 
Pi i an species, 0 e " 
pecs yg yrenee pres - ha give her every —— a sselngpmenage - ee fovea pong “4 pw uae aa _ a — bn ~" annee that “ —— 3 
almost a pity, as her instruc- 8 she 80, 8 a uch his port. en the man came in 3 
ne said, that such a voice should be hidden in private CHAPTER V. there on the deck. He sprang forward, seeming to Pie heape ging ae agi — = ya py said he did not feel well, would have a cup of tea; no, d 
om “0, breathe not his name; let it rest in the shade, think that the handkerchief contained a message for gta lem le <icccealieees he would have a glass of water and go to bed. In the ; 
adam should bea poor woman, with a family Where cold and dishonored, his relics are laid!" him. The wind caught it and blew it nearer the | Young snails for Weer Cee: See morning he rang his bell, and no one answered. He be 
to support,” said Signor Stradella. “It is hidi rail. He ran quickly to catch it before it should | firstof only one whorl; the number of whorls increas- | 54+ up, found his way down stairs; the house was 
her talent in a napkin.” " THERE was one family whom Marian longed to | })oW overboard. Marian drew back and pulled the | img until maturity. The growth of the shell fakes | oity, his two faithful old servants had vanished. 
“Not if it please my husband and child, signor,” aneee Gee, Sak SG ies Sane: Senet Se Rete: curtain over her window. The next instant she place by continual addition at its mouth, the sub-| 44 when he came to look further he found that his No 
2 rs 9, 
said his blushing pupil. ’ Since the day of her father’s death, when Mrs. Wis- heard a plunge in the water, followed by the cry that stance of which it is made being supplied by secretion cellar, which ought to have contained two or three A we ¢ 
The Italian raised his eyebrows. To him 4 wer Sad teenie thee Dense te netalge Ser Seertant @ man was overboard. from the animal. thousand pounds worth of wine, was empty, and the ij 
hiding of gifts for love’s aaa Ph — grief, she had heard no word of her. “OQ my God!” she murmured, trying not to be The ordinary mucous or slimy secretion of the bottle they had brought him last night was poisoned. e - | 
let the world praise, that the loved a may be ; ve — muh hesitation she asked Mrs. Hazeltine | p1aq, shivering at herself, yet thrilling with a sense snail, thinly spread out, b § membr on! Mozart’s presentiment of his approaching death f 
of you, he thought. o on whose friendship and discretion she could depend. | (¢ ynpounded relief. “O my God!” she repeated | drying, and it is thus that the mouth of the shell is | (14 true, He was convinced that some one had , 
It was not long before the si gnor had th ‘©O, Mrs. Wisnor and son are travelling in Europe,” again and again, listening breathlessly to every closed on the approach of winter, the membranaceous given him poison; he said he had the taste of death £ 
tunity he coveted to display his pupil pe Mrs. Hazeltine said, in a careless tone, and looking sound, hearing the wild cries of the mother, and, lid being just within the mouth of the shell, and on his tongue, and that he smelt the grave. There ; 
The first soprano in the church they attend away that she might not see the questioner’s embar- | no awhile, the lifting of a heavy body over the | Pierced with a small hole to admit air enongh tor | oan be little doubt that all this was occasioned by hy 
taken suddenly ill on Sunday poh d opel rarement. For the ecandsl about this woman and side ofthe steamer. respiration. Not much air, indeed, is needed for| (y pwork and an intensely nervous temperament. i} , 1 
choir was a quartet, they oH pm aa = the Marian’s father had been too notorious for any one Coming in half an hour after, Mr. Philips found respiration; all the functions of life being very lan- ‘As soon as the composer’s work was taken away from q & { 
it was then that, So gg pte ts 4 y to even pretend ignorance. 2 her lying in her berth with the curtains closed. guidly carried on in such circumstances. Some him he began to get better, but he returned to work | . i 
Philips proposed that his nie ot ma, Mr. “Clark Wisnor tell heir to a large property through ‘There has been an accident, dear,” he said. “A species of snail, however, protect themselves more too-soon, and a relapse was the consequence. Com- 4 
of the absent singer. The offer was ; e - place & his father,” the lady went on, “and as they were | |, an iddrowned. 1t was the man who stared at you thoroughly against the cold of winter, than by a mere pare with this what seems the most genuine case of a | j 
hankfully accepted, and Marian, for a y and not very popular here, they concluded to go else- so, and who picked up your handkerchief.” membranaceous lid. The edible snail of the south of presentiment, an event occurring to Czar Paul four | F 
n0t for the last time, raised her mich . é first, but where to spend it. Clark ran away, you know, some a Drowned!” echoed Marian, turning her pale face Europe, H_lix pomatia, for example, forms a calcare- or five days befure his assassination. He was riding, | > Be 
wudience. Face after face was tur: fs or a crowded ry) years ago, and there was a report that he was drown- toward his. : ous lid within the membranaceous lids in succession | ,..4 phe turned suddenly to his Grand Master of the : 
yy the velled curtains of the ehate ps : tbe apsei ed. But when the fortune was talked of, he made “Yes. Terrible, is it not? And an hour ago, I at slrort distances. When warm weather returns, a | yy; orse, saying, “I felt quite a Minkbed <0 eile mak 
‘ang through the vaulted arches ine the eke wipe his appearance. He is a worthless fellow, and I’m | was tempted to use my cane over his shoulders for little fluid mucus quickly softens the membranaceous | },eathe—I felt as if I was going to die. Wont they } 
he husband sat thrilling with pride and = ped glad he’s out of the town. The only good I know of “his impudence to you. I tried to expiate by doing lids, and even the calcareous one, at least at the strangle me?” The incident was related to the Rus- | 
he effect of his wife’s rare gift. He littl pr t at ) him is his love for his mother.” | all I could for the poor fellow. But be was past cure. edge, so that it is easily separated from the shell, and | .5., geyeral officer, in whose papers it is recorded, | : 
hat the time would come ahed mg a hte ‘Gone to Europe!’ echoed Marian, blankly. “I Something struck bis head as he fell.” the whole barricade of the door is pushed away by | in, very same evening by the Grand Master himself. q £ 
vith anguish while the crowd ade a iyurenong | hope we shan’t meet them.” Marian shuddered and hid her face. ‘It will| the foot of the animal. This snail also excavates @ | 1+ was no doubt natural that a Czar should expect to | - 
eloved voice. 3 at same It isn’t likely that you will,” Mrs. Hazeltine said, | spoil the voyage,” she said. “I don’t wish to see the hole in the ground for its winter retreat, which it | 14 stran gled, but why should he have had this feel- | 
The European tour had been aiilina soothingly. ‘Europe is a large country. But if you | water: again. Please have Lily brought in, I am forms into a kind of arched chamber. In doing this, ing of suffocation, and why should it have come to Y ft 
ime, but at length, when the na BS fe time to do meet them, my dear, don’t let that worry you. | | «iq to pave her out.” it makes use of the foot to press away the soft earth, | jis so few days before he was actually strangled ? ' 
yur years old, it was decided on. ‘Tie 1 Ran Aan They would never have the effrontery to speak to you. | “ime nurse has her just outside the door in the | turning aboutas it proceeds, so that the chamber be- | ue definite nature of this instance places it far 1 
losed, and Marian took her child ; 2 rages geen If they do, all you have to do is to raise your head saloon,” he said. Then added, “ the young man’s | C°™¢S accommodated to the shell; whilst earth, dead above others which were also realized. The story of i 
er mother’s for ashort visit bee “te a we vm and not know them.” | sethen is on board, and is nearly frantic. She is an | leaves, and the like, are agglutinated together by the | 7 ther’s wife is paralleled in Motley’s History of the 
arney. 38 wan hor den 2 = ore starting on their ‘ Up betore Marian’s Philips’s eyes started a picture | Agarican women,” mucus, which is very abundantly secreted for the Rise of the Dutch Republic, of the presentiment which : 
nd she renewed with ea; theres her marriage, of the last time she had seen Clark Wisnor. It was | Marian said nothing. purpose, and soon forms a hard wall or dome of the | | .u+red to the wife of William the Silent as soon as ey 
tthe 54 rest all her old asso- years before, but again she seemed to stand leaning, | She kept her berth during the voyage, every mo- shape required. she saw his assassin, She asked anxiously about the a 
«I didn’t know Iwas so fond of * half-tainting, on some one who grasped rather than | ment trembling lest Mrs. Wisnor should send for her. Snails are amongst the animals notable for their man, and added im an undertone that she had never | a ; 
‘the people, till I had been wht hr and supported her. Ata little distance was Clark Wis- But the bereaved mother, in her wild sorrow, seemed power of repairing injuries. It is very common to seen 0 villancas a countenance. But William did | j Hi 
e said to Mrs, Hazeltine, when that lady econ nor, a handsome youth but little more than a year | +, jaye quite forgotten Marian, and was, indeed, find the shell ina state which affords proof of its bav- | | + share her feeling. He made a careless reply, and o 


older than herself, struggling in the grasp of her 
father, who, white with rage, held him by the throat. 
Before them knelt Mrs. Wisnor, who wept and tried 
“ to free her son from Mr. Leslie’s grasp. Then, with 
, an oath, the youth had been finng back, and Mr, 
Leslie had turned to catch Marian just as she melted 
away into insensibility. 

In those days, Clark Wisnor had been Marian’s 


eher. ‘But I seem to love even th 


scarcely sane. The ladies on board kindly. did all | ing been broken and mended again, the joints being conversed with hia usua! cheerfolness. An hour-and- 
1¢ Old houses.” 


they could for her, and,.when they reached Trieste, Vitis os 5 pe OE EES Sele; Se diffi- | 5 half afterwards William was dying in the arms of 
took on themselves all preparations for the funeral of | Cult to understand how this is accomplished bY | 14, wife, and Balthazar Gerard was caught as he ran a 
henson; means of the same secretion by which the shell was | oor the Tamparts. ‘The presentiment had come true; | ] 

For Marian, she had but one thought—to get produced. But the power of repairing injuries of | but was it apresentiment? William's wife was struck 
away from Trieste as quickly as possible. The day the soft parts is much more wonderful ; and is 80 by the “agitated face” of the stranger. His counte- 
after their arrival they started again. great that not only tentacles with the eyes which nance was villanous, or at least highly unprepossess- 

‘his was the last time Marian ever saw Clark Wis- they bear, are reproduced when they have been cut ing, for he was “low of stature, meagre, mean-vis- 
lover, known and encouraged by his mother, but un- | nor, and well for her, better even than she knew. off, but even the whole head, with all its organs. aged, wuddy-complexioned.” And moreover within 
known to Marian’s parents till this explosion. Mr.) 4nq she hung this last look beside the last remem- Decapitation is not necessarily fatal to a snail, as to the last two years there had been five attempts to 
Leslie might visit the mother, but he bad no mind | bered one, two tragical pictures, closely linked. creatures of higher organization. Many curious ex- ansaseinate William of Orange. 
that his daughter should marry the son. | [TO BE CONTINUED.) periments have been made on this subject, not with- 

“JT hope I shall never sce them again!” Marian out cruelty, it may be alleged, but certainly with far ; 
thought, as this vision faded, leaving her feeling faint less of it than is implied in the vivisection of the HuMAN LIFE.—Hope writes the poetry cf the boy, 
anid ill, AN INDIGNANT HELMSMAN.—Steamboat pas- | higher animals, in which the nervous system is more but memory that of the man. Man looks forward 

But, for once, at least, her hope was disappointed, | senger (addressing a lad who happened to be at the centralized aud the head contains a brain, which the | with smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is the 
fur one of the tirst persons she saw when they step- | steering wheel.) ‘ You’rea smart young fellow to head of a snail does not, the nerves of the head pro- | wise providence of Heaven. The cup of life is sweeter 
ped on board the steamer at Havre for Trieste, was | be trusted in that situation already !—Boy (indig- | ceeding from a ganglion situated above the gullet. | at the brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink deep- 
Mrs. Wisnor. | nantly.) ‘ Don’t yousee the notice: Not to speak to | Spallanzani found that in about twenty-five days af- | er, and the dregs are mee bitter. that we may not 

The lady was looking at her, and smiled disagree- ; the MAN at the wheel!” : | ter a tentacte was cut off, it began to bud again. The | struggle when it is taken from our lips. 


e fences, and 


Mrs. Hazeltine, whose face the last six years had 
arcely changed, smiled gently upon the beautiful 
ung Matron. ‘I sometimes think,” she said 
that we seldom see places or people rig 
‘ve seen them at a distance.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by peals of 
ildish laughter, and Lily came running into the 
om, followed by Frank Hazeltine who oe chasin 
d pelting her with roses. : 
*O, my son—my son! You mustn’t be so rude in 
her people’s houses,” said Mrs. Hazeltine, softly, 
awing the boy to her side to smooth the tumbled 
rk curls from his moist forehead. 

Lily ran to hide under her mother’s wing, pee 
t with an air half-shy, half-inviting, on her young 
rsuer, who regarded her with dancing dark eyes, 
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} | are off in the woods all day, and I don’t see a living | stand the fairest at the judgment day—that poor, “Why so, neighbor?” } | Ete sae : 
THE OLD-TIME REVERIE. soul except the old dog and cat, it’s natural that I | down-trodden mother who took a handful of wood to “T have just heard of my son’s death. Ther 1 | A DEAL of thought it did give me, to be sure! Too! 
plete: should be thinking, arter my work is done and I sit | save the life of an innocent child, or he who robs the | the letter written on his ‘dying bed ‘He oes dah me better than forty year a-thinkin’ about, did the Swiere 
BY 8. A. MUNSON. down. I can’t read much, you know, Jacob. My | widows and the orphans of their pittance and makes | wife and child wandering “somewhere around the ‘ero marryin’; the pint never off my mind, I ma e rt ‘ 
peanut eyesight somehow is failing—the print in the Bible is | himself fat, as it were, upon their heart’s blood? | world. God only knows where they are.” say, day nor night. That surprise you, do it? Wei: nce a 
In the firelight I am sitting, cori dekard 7 day—you'll have to get | When the oath of my Uncle Toby is written down by “Yes, God does know, and has provided for them,” now, I'll tell ‘ee how ’t were. I been allays, ye x pony 
Where I 've ofttimes sat before, me you go to town—so I have | the recording angel, then, and not till then, will that | was the solemn response of the old man, after he had | pooty well to doin the world. I no sooner we: ritten de 
When a youthful group was round me, nothing to do but think.” act be recorded against her! perused the trembling scrawl. “ They are not wan- growed up, than I might ‘ave took « wif, If so be th ? 
In the olden time of yore; “Yes, Ann, we’re both falling into ‘the sereand| But the storm grew wilder, and the snow whirled | dering. They are sate at my house, and—and a N could ’a made my mind up. But then, the kind auc 
be the echo of their voices sca as the good Domine said the other day. | faster down from the mountain, and drifted around | going to remain there.” ‘ gr female 1’d choose -ah, that were the rub! Sort > snow wv 
In a merry laugh rang out, ut what were you thinking about?” that desolate cabin—drifted until it buried it from | And remain they did, despi naturally—for I can't never remember the time wh 
7 fee ry ao a — ao the Lord has been very good to | sight. Yet still the wretched, heart-broken woman | could say. Seineel, ook Site, Shuar ledtbenne, I hadn’t got so far—I says to myself, “ Now, Jon: vedet i 
“Ab! but he left undies 4 sat there watching and praying for the morrow that | during his frequent visits, brought the gold-loving whatever you got to do, or whatever you aint got to «. roken v 
¥ remember how thelr Mottalts eam ‘ian hes a chi _ n our old age. It | she thought would never come. Thanks tothe snow, | man to see the error of his ways, and when death for your fellow-creatures, the holy estate of man e morro 
Bounded lightly ‘cross the floor, : ery pleasant to have had some | that shut out the wind, and the rich man’s rails, she | came, as it did before the flowers bloomed again, he mony you'rn bound for to enter.” Sort o’ natural! ke to th 
While I listened to the sighings young faces around our table.” was enabled to keep from freezing; and thanks to a | was prepared to travel the dark road with the bl ened 1 tell ’ee, I come eo far as that in the question; an 1 moos 
Of the night wind out the door: = Yes,” replied the good woman, with a sigh, and | strong constitution and careful nursing, the little one | hope of immortality. though you may think ’taint no great way over t! att ad 
How the lamplight cast their figures dropping a tear upon her work that glistened like a | at length grew better, and almost ceased to moan. There are young and smiling faces at the festive difficulty, depend upon it, ‘tis a deal further the t, th ie 
In dim shadows on the wall, pearl, and was worth a thousand, “yes, it would | Tenderly then it was laid down, and when the psalm | Thanksgiving board of Jacob Smith and his wifi manya man ever do get. Ah, yes; there's many poh 
As thev started for the doorway, have been very pleasant, but he knows best. Only | of thanksgiving was swelling from angel lips over a} day. One is a com ernie ‘ t raion “t africa one, specially them as is well to do in the world, | ren My 
And they vanished in the hall. think, Jacob, how our son might have turned out. | waking world, both were soundly sleeping—the baby aweet brown eyes on the platted sek emanate "don’t never make up his mind so firasthet, Me nest fe 
But that cirole now is wanting, And our daughters! Think of that poor deluded | on its pallet of straw, and the mother kneeling by its | and proudly upon him. The old Domine roe aman, if he was to set hisself to work, like I «i i rot 
With their happy faces bright, baad that lives at the foot of the mountain.” side, with her lips shaped to the halt-uttered word of | since, was called to his reward, and he who hae just a-thinkin’ over the pecooliarities of "em as you haieetha 
Mn Ce: them— Ptr: he gee best. He called’them home in | @ prayer. asked the blessing upon the “ food prepared for them,” generally calls the fair sex, why, he’d get so scare ittered 7 
But the old time I panes l Ann.” nocent years, and we shall meet them there, | But little had Jacob Smith and his wife expected | fills his place. But that is not all he fills. The vacant bless you, he'd as lef be blown from the canno 
Which I fondly used to know, “ Well ¥ wax thinking? such a sight as met their eyes when they awoke, with | heart of the young widow is desolate no longer. When month an he'd entertain the very idea of intrust\: wife exy 
And in happy dreams I wander tod Thi ui nking of her—that poor creature— | hearts overflowing with thankfulness to the Giver of'| the old-fashioned fire-place is filled with huge logs; his fate toany of ’em; and I've had that told mes »+y awoke 
To the misty long ago. i nking what a Thanksgiving she would | all good. Lantern in hand, the old man waded | when the flames roar up the old-fashioned chimney; certain fact over and over again, when I've Just be vo the Gi 
* a through the snow to look after his stock. That a] when an old-fashioned storm howls without, and a-givin’ # little picter of my ‘opes and fears to a { man vy 
’ CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) sun Goteaiies mew 6 erin 6 Sale eink ai, Kia ich hap mene thie sdhcecaggy ae bce whirls the snow in eddies and piles it in deep drifts, lect party of friends, ever cur pipes. 1 sint draw stock, 1 
3 : = Sea nT Cur te | sac call-Enek SaURC ON ators DOUINA, Wr Sly | ue Gund aabae le a euanlent OF Via pele lee Scseniote Weccunupne eemanents te “aoe 
“ ’ eye pl ’ of Jacob Smi 1 ° standin ntiments of lots rp 
ait Old Fushioned Thanksgiving. The old wife said nothing. She arose, took her | had been gifted with speech. But long before his | will again mrtg egy eet ay eee lows—ay, and very good fellows, too—though I all: aut 
Paselgebous well-worn Bible from the soft velvet cushion on which | Wife had fried the sausages and potatoes to the crisp did consider ’em to blame in not havin’ wentila n boty 
BY WILLIAM BH, BUSHNELIA it ever rested when not in use, opened it—placed it | brown he loved so well—betore the buckwheat cakes a ae © cer ee a eee koe ee Py this subjeck, as it ought to be wentilated within t! r. to ‘aha 
ila aa ta: in his hands, and pointing to the seventh verse of the | bad been baked and placed on the stove hearth be- @ur Curious Department own minds. And for why didn’t they? 'Ca ‘wheat 
. Ir was an old-fashioned fire-place; such an one as | ¢ighth chapter of Jobn, left him to his reflections. tween two plates to “sweat,” she heard the jingle} — ~~... $ they couldn’t stand it? No; they had’nt got | ove heart 
our great-grandfathers and mothers, if still living, An hour after the old couple kneeled down together of sleigh-bells, and saw him drive up to the door. P . PATE courage! urd tes 
care to tell about. One that would contain enough and poured out their hearts in prayer. Meekly they | ‘In the name of goodness, Jacob!” she exclaimed Te aene oe Ten Lees, Cee en Many’s the time Jem Bounceby says to me, “ \ ) the re 
to “set up” a modern kindling-wood yard, and to | implored blessings upon all the world, but most of | as he entered, stamping his feet and brushing off the The Battle of Hastings. mean to wind up this ‘ere conversation, Mr. Jv : | 
fill which, on festive occasions, required the doors to | #l! their supplications were uttered for her of whom | suow, good, careful man that he was—'tin the name History tells us that on the 14th of October, 1066, by tellin’ us you’re a-lookin’ out for a wite; th: — 
be thrown open, and the services of the cattle to draw | the wife had been thinking throughout the day. | of goodness, Jacob, where are you going?” Harold, the last Saxon king of England, was utterly say you must bea man of uncommon nerve to | Sar 5 
q in the logs. It was an old-fashioned house, situated Christ had not condemned such an one, and howdare | “I have been dreaming all night, wile, of that poor defeated by William of Normandy, near the hill of to that line of march, with such an insight of ary the | 
far up the mountain side, where the breeze was ever they? creature at the fout of the mountain, and—” Senlac, nine miles from Hastings. He had, after female character as you seem to possess.” “ . ig? 
cool and spicy with the odors of the pine trees, A| While that Christian husband and wife were sleep- | ‘Sit right down and get your breakfast! It wont forced marches from York, marshalled his men, all Jem,” says I, “ that resolution allays has been m — neh sn 
house rude in appearance, weather-beaten and mossy | ing soundly, the storm rose without, howled through | do for you to go so far on an empty stomach.” on foot, armed with heavy battle-axes. The Normans and mind you, Jem,” says I, ‘‘ you got the pe 
—one that had seen a century at least, and yet been | the forest and tossed the fast-falling snow in fantastic |“ But, Ann, only think—” advanced to the attack, led by the consecrated banner same thing to do yourself, whether you got the 1). pif 
framed so strongly as to have braved both storm and wreaths around. To them it was a matterof but| “Sit down and drink a cup of coffee, if nothing of the pope, archers in the van, mail-clad intantry to look at the subjeck aforehand, or not; wha wach,” 
| time. They were old-fashioned people that sat in little moment—they were safely sheltered, buried al- | more. Lam going too. A man like you would only following; while the main strength of a Norman army is the difficulty, you’rn bound to conquer ’t.” | ? 
the glow of the great maple fire, listening to the | Most in feathers, and weighed down with covering. | make a mess of it,” and eating aud dressing at the —lines of knights, sheathed man and horse—brought allays did maintain that a fellow comes into pdb 
roaring of the winds without, and the red flames With the inhabitants of the little tumble down cabin | same time, she was ready as soon as he for the up the rear. world a-purpose for to marry, and that ground . . ou would 
swirling up the broad chimney. Old-fashioned peo- | #t the foot of the mountain it was fardifferent. There | journey. The battle began. The English battle axes did maintain still. Only I held tenacious that, the . igs ay * 
ple who had lived all their lives in the same spot, | the wind whistled in through many an opening—| With a sleigh filled with buffalo robes and thick fearful execution, and the Norman lines gave way. A bein’ so wide, a man’s dooty was to look on all aa he. fo 
and would not have exchanged the whistling of the whistled around the room and tossed the ashes upon | blankets they sat out, and after much difficulty panic, increased by the report of William’s death, was afore he leaped; still, never did question as how. 
wind through the tree-tops for all the other music | the narrow hearth into mimic drifts. Through the | reached the vicinity of the cabin. See it they coula | 8PF¢ading tast, when the duke rode bareheaded to the got, sooner or later, to make that leap. Nev: a yes 
that the world contained. broken roof the snow sifted until the floor was white, | not. It was completely hidden by the snow. But front, and restored their sinking courage. However, see my way clear enough 80 far, No waverin’ i: Bray es 

In fact, everything about the house was of the | OF melting stood in chilly pools of water. = they did see the owner of the abstracted rails fuming it was not till the wily Norman, detailing bodies of as to what you might call the outside of the que ymin 
olden time. The straight-backed chairs with splint- | A few weeks before a young woman, carrying a | and swearing around. horsemen, as if in flight, drew the English from their No. 1 looks upon unmarried men as sort 0” Popeye 
bottoms; the dresser, with its shining tin; the bare | Child in ber arms, bad wandered thither—no one| “See, Mr. Smith,” he said, “somebody has been ranks, that the invaders gained any decisive advan- bones, a-driftin’ up and down the world, nu od rails fu 
floor, white as hands and soap and sand could make knew from whence—and begged for bread and shel-, stealing my rails. I really believe that reprobate has, tage. Even then the islanders met the shock of their know how, nor wherefure; and fellows a8 g > 
it; the high-post bedstead, with its snowy valance | ter. Vain, however, had been her pleadings, until | and burned them tov.” ’ | steel-clad foes with the courage of despair; nor was moorin’s, ye see, why, they can’t he no cre vody has 
and quilt of wonderful patchwork; the tall clock in | Jacob Smith had given her permission to occupy the | ‘‘ You wouldn’t bave her freeze, would you?” it until sunset, when their king fell, pierced in the themselves’ nor yet to nobody else. And they’). ee 
the corner; the brass-headed hand-irons on the red | house she had since resided in, furnishing her with | asked the good woman, in the simplicity of her heart. left eye by an arrow, that they broke and fled into pay the piper nicely, too; for see the thousa: 
hearth; the unplastered beams above, with strings | 4 few necessary articles of furniture. From time to| ‘Freeze! Who cares? 1’ll take the law on her. the woods. Thus the crown of England passed to a things as can’t never be done without female be ,* 
of quartered apples; rings of pumpkins; braids of | time he had given her provisions, assisted her to pro- | I’ll teach her to steal my property!” race of French kings, who wore it till Henry LI. in- and unless you comes to terms of the special sor varie 
onions; loops of peppers, and bundles of precious | Cure work—she was very skillful with the needle—in | “No you wont,” replied Jacob Smith, with some- troduced the Plantagenet line, and the ruins of Battle one of ’em, why, you never gets nothin’ but tah + 
herbs; the ancient cat sleeping on one side of the fire, | fact, seen that she did not suffer. As for association | thing like wrath in his heart, and his hand in his Abbey still commemorate the day when England’s and done for, from the first hours 0’ your life | ’ 
and the antiquated dog upon the other, all told of with her, the stern honor of the man forbid. Even | pockets. “No you wont. Dll pay all damages.” real greatness began; tor the Conquest, as it is called, last. Truth is, howsomever, there’s so man) a, with si 
those good old days when “Adam delved and Eve | the little he had done was laid up against him by the | “Ah! ah!” rescued the country from an anarchy which had at- gers in choosin’ a wife, and so many difficul! pian 
spun,” and worth, not wealth and fine clothes, made neighborhood. She had been asked who and where He dared not meet the honest indignation of the old tended the rule of all the Saxon and Danish monarchs, doin’ without one, that I believe, in general, a damages.’ 
the “ gentleman.” the father of her chill was, and had failed to an- | man, and slunk away, leaving them to clear an en- not even excepting Alfred, who merely styled himself just shuts his eyes to both sides o’ the questio: ‘ 

But their dress—that of the aged couple, one Jacob | Swer. That was enough for them. No matter if she | trance to the door. King of the West Saxons. Egbert was the first to don’t care to count the cost until some day or a) ‘atlon of th 
Smith and his good wife Anv! 1¢ would have been a | ¥48 young and had been deceived. She had broken This was soon accomplished, and both rushed in. assume the title of *‘ King of England.” he’scaught. And once itcome toa man being c:. J Clear ar 
rare study in these “ tilting,” betrimmed-headed days one of God’s laws, and it was right that she should | The wife was a woman of a soft heart and tears, but Since the battle of Hastings, thirty-five kings and taint no use a-argufying with ’im, this wo 
of fashionable folly and ruin. It was homespun and | §tfler! There was shame upon her name, and they her husband was a man of iron will, seen sand queens have sat on the English throne, of whom five that. Not a bit of it; they're mostly all go oth rusher 
home-made—all of it. He had raised the flax and | (are we any better?) would far sooner had seen her | action, and while she was sobbing around and trying tell by assassination, three died of wounds received in under those sarcumstances. Bless your heart + Sse 
the wool, and she carded, spun and dyed every fabric. | fall still lower than to have assisted her to rise again. | to explain matters, talking to the muther and kissing battle, one perished on the scaffold, and one died in then ’tis wonderful to see how easy some on ly energy 
There was a quaintness and stitfuess in the cut! And this night, while every house was filled with | the cuild, he ad brought in blaukets and robes and exile. And what wonderful lessons do we receive caught! Some by a pooty face, and some by & ind and tr 
that was the very opposite of ease and grace. There | good cheer, and every brain was dreaming of the | W'@pped thei up beyond the power of any iurther from those eight centuries of our national history? foot; sowe by @ bit o’ money, and some by a etna kh 
was—look at some very old picture and you will see’| morrow, she sat rocking her baby in her arms and | ©ld. When the strong-willed Nurman was crowned at flattery. Says 1 to myself, Never get caugh and robes 
for yourselves, far better than tongue or pen can | trying to soothe it into slumber. All the long day—| The horses of Jacob Smith must have thought—if Westminster, Scottish history was only commencing, lose your balance that way. Never let your | t any iu 
> ee how long to her, for no matter what she might have | they thought at all—that the old man was demented. and Ireland was still in mourning for the loss of her so turned by neither the doin’s nor yet the bel 

j Ann, said Jacob Smith to his wife, as he laid | been a mother’s love was very strong in her heart— | Never before lad they been whipped up hill at such earliest hero, Brian Buru. And stripping history of ofa female, as that you must become sort « ve though 
aside the hot iron with which he had been stirring a | she had sat and held it. ‘The child was very sick, but | speed. With jingling bells, and covered with snow some of its plumage, we find that two-thirds of the scious as how you aint no longer master 0’ the was deme) 
cup of cider, sweetened a little, and with just enough | she could not leave it to get medicine—had no money | they veached hume, and what a sight met the we Anglo-Saxon nation was in a state of slavery. Be- tion. Mark my words, once a fellow knockr up hill ati 
of a dash of pepper to render it spicy, “Ann have you | to buy it with ifshe could, and had learned by bitter | of the poor, wandering outcast as the old man car- sides those born in bondage, all captives in wars, and to that extent, be never knows what sort of : ed with s1 
forgotten that to-morrow is the day the govenor | experience what it was to beg The little wood she | Tied her, baby aud all, in and placed her in his wite’s | P°7*°DS arrested for debt or crime, were slaves. Sale she'll lead him to the rest of his days, P. com 

reg for Thankagiving** had gathered was gone. he fire a bed of fast-expir- | best easy-chair. The eyes of his better-half were and purchase of slaves were quite common; and it is speakin’, ’tis the female as ought to be caugl e old main 
No, indeed! and the little woman gave her head | ing embers. Her clothes, stanty at best, were no | filled wita tears, though her tace was wreathed with notorious thet the Anglo-Saxons on the coast carried a female of the right sort once fairly caugh' ver in his w 
a toss, dropped her knitting into her lap, and pointed | protection against such a night, and she had almost | smiles, when he returned from taking care of his | °” ® profitable trade in men and women. Ireland | 1've seen em slave for their ’usbands, and pi: entiorgal 
ote sige oo as if in refutation of any such forget- — — to — the child that was at the | horses. was the first country in Europe tu prohibit the trattic. | serew for by ~~ rd — - ones rig). : pre igs 
- . e time her glory and her shame. “ The poor chiid is nore to be pitied than blamed,” to "em; so that, indeed, I’ve thought, in suc! 
an —— indeed a was! There ened au “Oo my God!” she murmured, between her chat- | She said, calling him aside. ne the few suai Use of Buttons "twas she as deserved to be called the bette: th ’ 
pr Seene Ty, Veneing Hom eeeneennes, ready stutt-.| tering teeth, “(must he, my chiki, die? Is this a} his absence she had learned all. “It was old skin-| Th sist the two, But then, thinks I, the perlimin: ham blag 
ed and trussed for the baking; there stood a row of | Christian land? But no, no! I must not, dare not flint (her blood was up—her heart was boili gd were used in England, by way of ornament, ceedin’ is you got to ask yourself, is this ’er tabard, 
great goiden pumpkin pies, “thick asa board,” and | question his holy will. In mercy spare him, good | With indignation, : SS ON ENS SOE 08 eee oer eee aerene? ee eee oe the one as is likely to make the best ‘alf o’ me was olds 
with a rim of crust around white and tlak : ey ey. bea egoor | gnation, and she must be pardoned), Jones’s | the commencement of the fourteenth that they w "e tere to , is boiling: 
: ms : aky as snow; | Lord. But he will die—die, unless I can keep him 80M, that did it all. He married and then deserted | adopted eBSt a ; i i Reet let me tell ‘ee, “taint the easiest thing in th: ~~ 
there stood a huge bowl of cranberries; a basket of | warm.” | leet, aendh—~eied Jun looks what a veal baby !* Xs oe po a necessary part of attire, ribbons or lace to find out the answer to that ’ere question a ‘oned), Jol 
pom and ruddy sorte) a cabbage ones of ad out- The thought was madness. She placed the babe in “And he wanted to send her and his le grand- wsaiabitanettaduas ane vn jt ee ee makes up your mind whether you'd wish to ‘ anaes 
prea ce porate the vi wrapped it as warmly as possible, shut her | child to jail for taking a few shillings worth of rails!" | trade till dices the mateohone fe ssomrer arden sere | | famey, or net. Mo, indess. And © v0 7) paca er 
: = he at the ad | ears to its wailings, and, unprotected as she was,| Jacob Smith and his wife Ann tailed to hez , i ati + eas ibe: Hcy A | pens to take the fancy of ony 0” the luli jetinid 
4 eae aan — piece dah oe — pay Rag the storm and darkness to find fuel. | Thanksgiving sermon that day. Such a thing he wie eres car quate aa artaeen H ) | f |. you've only Jost a ctadyin’ tools casestens, fies ve 
. ’ ; . ° son- | Throvgh the previous warm days she had been ac- | not happened in over forty beg rs, 2 7 Se wramaet ‘pcre see 4 | } ’em off, like; not ’avin’ the point cleared vj; . oar 
cealed some dainty only to be remembered at the | customed to pick up the chips left by the choppers in | Domine and the congregati: srs read pretie pc i sds ve Bee adits ws re Renee yy, | own mind as to whether this partickler one weit 
& pip spre t fe it, that’ . # last winter’s clearing. That she could not do now. | But they had aright gioious Thanksgiving at hous 1690, on oe , tra ge A 3 td po enn a e ‘ee, or not; well, sometimes that tarns out eS oe 
we) old am avert res Be pen nt - was mo far away; the snow hai covered them all. | —one over which Gud aud his holy angels bent ap- ofa mold, covered with the ans wish aetiae ata a satan 1 Snes ne DART OS © ivi ah 
mesa tee prtadepagten prt propanol nis | Her eyes rested upon a fence as she looked wildly | provingly, garmen:, and the importation of metal aati : i th that way. Ab! yes; there’s very good fello a rege 
ex auaee prec per sears robot _ pies The rails were dry, and she hesitated not | How the good things disappeared! How they all | prohibited. > ae world, © my certain knowlege, as my bese os 
When, in the nat fc y a on lo y > -| fora moment but dragged a couple into the house | stuffed to repletion! Liow the baby prattled! But more nor ‘arf ngainst their will, T wane - 
Then, name of common sense, do you think we | and placed them so that they would burn. Thenshe | when all was over, Jacob armed himself against the | Consumpti f E | equal to that! Well, says I to myself, Mind How the 
beh able sag eat up all these things _ ; returned and procured more, and filled the hearth as storm and went out. His ostensible object was tosee | A moron eet I an y my erre poy, ot alk erupts. Mu gene Me aon 
MPP. as ch pat sat but I feel to believe md-welecsped —_ eget mae Pica — They | to his stock; they thought so, but he knew better. A | the whites of two ida sie wns dally om ‘ie endeed - = a nan oe . ey Mt, * 2d — 
{ tee " salbeiee , 2 X slose-tisted, hard hearted *‘lord of the scant half hour found him seated i r his | a ‘ ‘ 8 Sette — ‘ don’t. If Il takes the nuptial tie a* 4 hor A 
~ a“ Then you expect company, Ann?” a" Wash aaaeae Ue hor tot met nota | saradianiiet aunaen, oo in the house of bis | prensa narm shee tener of albumin- | that’s one thing. But no female shail get p 1ew better 
SS | vide Patan wane gen gr Begg here, have been according to the statute book of man, but | ‘ This is a sorry Thanksgiving to me, Jacob,” was | that six millions of mesma eicaee Bhatti | o my hand, by no artitices, of wo surt } Toe e 
é . 28 , P . areas ° hie . - 2 . | { a 2 c A ; 
| er | g 0 en you | was it by that of Heaven? W hich, think you, will ; the salutation he received. | sun, in this way, in Great Britain. tet a ay | >, Jacob,” 
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———SXxX—_— , THE DIFFICULT QUESTION, | When I thinks proper to bestow it, then allas I can —— > a He had taken his last look of earth, and was con- - 
—that poor, “Why so, neighbor?” aa | enenin. say is, let her be sufficiently proud of it. But ’tis =— Re ——, signing his soul to God, when he beheld the French . & 
il of wood to| TI have just heard of my son’s death. There. r 1 A DEAL of thought it did give me, to be sure! Took | bard lines sometimes. What between not lettin’ one = S officer approaching. As a last resort he hailed him, > | . r 
who re the | the letter written on his dying bed. He nie tha me better than forty year a-thinkin’ about. did that | of’em turn your head, and not lettin’ another of ’em in a way that speaks with more than trumpet tones j 7 
e and makes 


wife and child wandering somewhere around the ‘ere marryin’; the pint never off my mind, I may | §nap up your hand, a man anes to yea sharp ragga 

world. God only knows where they are.” say, day nor night. Thatsurprise you, doit? Well, hisself in the world. Sothere, I’ve told ’ee a few i) 
“Yes, God does know, and has provided for them,” now, I’ll tell ee how ’t were. I been allays, ye see, | the things as a man what’s a-lookin’ out for a wife got 

was the solemn response of the old man, after he had / pooty well to doin the world. I no sooner were | to watch not to do. 

perused the trembling scrawl. “ They are not wan- growed up, than I might ’ave took a wife, if so be1| And now you wants to Rnow what I consider he 

dering. They are sate at my house, and—and ar could ’a made my mind up. But then, the kind o’ | ’ave got to do in the beginnin’ o’ the business. Well, 

ifted around | going to remain there.” r “ female I’d choose —ah, that were the rub! Sort o’ | Whenever I come across a pleasant face, says I to | St.John'’sLodge - - - + = 


to the heart of a genuine brother. Quick as lightning 
the cords were severed, the burning fagots were dis- 
persed, and the officer rescued Putnam at the peril a 
of his life. So powerful is the word that binds our ; 
brethren in the hour of peril! Putnam always said 
that he owed his life to Masonry, as he felt confident 
the Frenchman never would have incurred the risk 


art’s blood? 
ten down by 
en, will that 
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- Ist Monday. 





| 
> Mt. Let “7s « «+ « « (50n a pee , 
ried it from | And remain they did, despite of all the grandfather | naturally—for I can’t never remember the time when | myself, let’s see now what sort of a tongue she got— oie. See at See ae Monday. of displeasing the Indians so much to save any but 
ken woman | could say. Remained, and more. Their influence | I hadn’t got so far—I says to myself, ‘‘ Now, Jones, | What sort of a temper. And I soon found out there’s , nna CTE | Rie FS et ¢ Monday. a brother. Through life his zeal and services to the 
’ . > vere . ° « - - - . . ‘Tuesday. . a ” 
sil that | during his frequent visits, brought the gold-loving whatever you got to do, or whatever you aint got to do | @ many females with pootiest 6’ faces as wont bear Abereour ell a ee Ser, Tuesday. “ Good Cause” were equal to the debt he owed. 
o the snow, 


man to see the error of his ways, and when death for your fellow-creatures, the holy estate of matri- | that sort 0’ inwestigation. And also there is females | Joseph Warren a aL ee 4th Tuesday. “ 



































s rails, she | came, as it did before the flowers bloomed again, he mony you’rn bound for to enter.” Sort o’ naturally, | 48 don’t show their tempers off-hand like, but "Il take St, Andrew's TOP ae ee Thursday: THE Pore AND FREEMASONRY.—Ever since the , 
thanks to a | was prepared to travel the dark road with the ble \ I tell ’ee, I come so far as that in the question; and, | ee a oe time a-findin’ ’em ey the more rea- ge wid, Sie he Re ae ones. pope issued an allocution excommunicating indis- 2k 
he little one | hope of immortality. though you may think ’taint no great way over the | 80n you'll find never to regret havin’ took your time. | St’ paui's Chapter - _- - - = _ 3d Tuesday. | criminately all members of the fraternity of Free- 
| a y ay , , “ T on » | 
d to moan.| There are young and smiling faces at the festive difficulty, depend upon it, ’tis a deal further than rE bn “no bape ey hs ages epepenad Reson Entonpeene = ye ss 3a Wweanceday, | masons, the Order has received an impetus in Italy - 4 
n the psalm | Thanksgiving board of Jacob Smith and his wife to- manya man ever do get. Ah, yes; there’s many a | ment in the female temper, as take piace, oF it do De Molay Encampment - - = = 4th Wednesday. | and France. Large numbers have joined the pro- f 
| lips over a} day. One is a comparative stranger there, but the one, specially them as is well to do in the world, as | take place, accordin’ to opportoonities. They aint pone pe agg pa ae ee LY hibited cratt, thinking that if it was distasteful to his 
g—the baby | sweet brown eyes of the deserted wife look Santis 1 ‘don’t never make up his mind so far as that. Many | allays born with a temper, no; nor nobody ud give | Grand Chapter - ‘Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. | holiness, its secrets would be worth knowing. 
eling by its| and proudly upon him. The old Domi — aman, if he was to set hisself to work, like I did, | ’em credit for ‘avin’ one, not until they gets the up- | Grand Council - | Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. aera x 
red word of | since, was culled to his reward, and he whe has jure a-thinkin’ over the pecooliarities of em as you in | per hand of a ’usband. Sometimes a female as ave | The above bodies meet in fresmason's Hall, 10 Summer ATTENDING THE LODGE 
asked the blessing upon the “ food pdebineh ie “ eer generally calls the fair sex, why, he’d get so scared, been, all her life, drove here and drove there, so that ‘ at 
fe expected | fills his place. But that isnotall he tills. Th i bless you, he’d as lief be blown from the cannon’s | you ‘ud think she seem to ’ave been pooty well tamed OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. Tt is no: uncommon thing fir Masons, Rving te 
woke, with | heart of the youus-uieee tind 3. e vacant mouth as he’d entertain the very ides of intrustin’ down, why, bless you, some o’ that sort ’ll turn out iit Mie Cisee «. « wiaiaie towns and villages, to reprehend their country breth- 
he Giver of | the old-fashion ed fi 1 ar ae Pons Petia his fate toany of em; and I’ve had that told meas a | harder than the hardest o’ masters. O, there’s no Gaalhee, Fast Boston - -S-  Ist Tuesday. ren for want of punctuality in attending Lodge. Bat 
nan waded | when the ‘siti prot nerd is bons with huge logs; pranetrondiers peti aaih yer again, when I’ve just been | end 0’ ways a woman mayn’t tease the life out of a gr ae - > - 4th eneeney. there are two sides to this thing, and although we 
= ° i . Paul's, South Beston - - - 8 resday. 
am there) ween on apaihialid cn a : age chimney; a-givin’ a little picter of my ‘opes and fears to a se- | Man, if so be she got the inclination. Then I’ve seen | Gate of the Temple, South Boston - —-, 4th ‘Tuesday. | Will not be found suggesting excuses to brethren for 
* had been | whirls the snow a cain : owls without, and lect party of friends, over our pipes. I aint drawin’ girls as ’ud allays seem so kind and so pleasant to ye; ad of Bethlehem, C jeeloen Theesl - . i be Wednesday. non-attendance, seeing that the evil is one of the 
‘his his fat | there will be an old aus sank a rants ae bg upon my imagination now; I merely alloods to what | but, bless you, they ’ud be just as cheery and as King Solomon's, Charlestown == ene Tuesday. most serious character, yet it will be easy to show that 
Pe a € house Se ie i Henry Price, Charlestown - - - 4th Wednesday. | the fault more frequently li ith the town than th 
ed, if th ’ . | chatty with a dozen fellows to-morrow, if you was in a : — f eaay equently lies w e e 
before his| will again bee bride ere of the year betes 1 knows to be the ote ret te rah Leinns | your colin, And so 1 wont on, a-setin’ things 1|futcar‘korCantitige .”.." ~~. Sdonsay. | country members 
will again be a bride. lows—ay, and very good fellows, ei 2 sac % like i > Hiram, West Cambridge Thursday on or before F. M. Take the case of a brother who lives, as thousands 
to the crisp — did consider *em to blame in not havin’ wentilated | didn’t sa as an ce ep more : a pi wtf, Sound bot, aome ile | ba dla Tat ri La M9 do, six or eight miles from the Lodge. He pre of 
yheat cakes IL cee “a 8a eee this subjeck, as it ought to be wentilated within their in another; and raally, many a time I says to myself, | John Abbot, Somerville - - - = Ist Tuesday. | GOs . , 
* b : : Mount Vernon, Malden - - - - — Ist Thursday. 
hearth be- Mur Curious Department own minds. And for why didn’t they? Cause What a plague I should think it to be married to adh a. Me we . ee course, ride to town, and if the weather is inclement 
He TAG | . they couldn’t stand it? No; they had’nt got the | this ’ere girl, though I will admit they’ve got pooty | Mount Hermon, Medford Thursday on or before F. M. must stay all night, or risk his health by returning 
ata 2 ggasi Rae omeiiions y ? it? bh 1? Bethesda, Brighton’ - - |=  - = Ist Tuesday. | home ata late hour. If he remains, his expenses, if 
e door. (P t courage! faces, There—it ‘ud take me a mouth to tell’ee half Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or after F. M. _ 
aad repared for The Flag of our Union.} *s the time Jem B by says to me, “ You | my studies o? womankind. Fact was, many a Jong | Monitor, Waltham = — = Monday on or before F. M. | @ man in ordinary circumstances, will be more than 
exclaimed, Th . Many’s the time Jem Bounceby says ’ I ed thin’ about t i Mount Horeb, Woburn - - - - Ist Wednesday. | the profits of a day’s labor. Thus, while the town 
ing off the e Battle of Hastings. mean to wind up this ’ere conversation, Mr. Jones, | Yat I never see one as I cared onythin’ a es y NOLIN | St. John's Chapter, East Boaton pe Ri) Monday. Leotheor walle ploesiatty hoes again, death te eiheaedl 
> ° ‘ on s *hels — , “ a 
1 the name | _ History tells us that on the 14th of October, 1066, by tellin’ us you're a-lookin’ out for wife; then I | the marryin’ way; lots of very good sort o° women F | Chait news Chapter, South Boston” - 2nd Monday. ‘ ndtliet Smut 
H °b he sing] asleep in his warm bed, the country brother is attend 
, arold, the last Saxon king of England, was utterly say you must be a man of uncommon nerve to hold knowed, perwided with ’usbands; but as to thesingle | yyystic Chapter, Medford — - _- Thursday after F. M. , 
f th deteated by William of Normandy, near the hi hat line of h. with such an insight of the | ones, the more I studied over ’em, the further I were | Council R. and 8. Masters. East Boston - 2nd Friday. ing Lodge amidst all the untoward circumstances q 
f that poor | . . ; y, near the hill of to that line of march, w chi —— 9 Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. | mentioned. No wonder, then, if the latte: t : 
” Senlac, nine miles trom Hastings. He had after female character as you seem to possess.” “ Yes, from caring for ony of ’em. Still, says I, one got to . ’ ’ é latter are not so 3 
1 It wont | reed marches trom York, marshalled his iin all Jem,” says I, “ that resolution allays has been mine; learn what to avoid, as well as to what tochoose,amd | Pipe: panctusl as the we sata 4 
ha? on foot, armed with heavy battle-axes. The Normans and ‘mind you Jem,” says I, ‘‘ you got the very of course my luck ’Il turn some day. GENERAL PUTNAM. The remedy is for the town brethren to make pro- a 
dhe le ’ 
advanced to the attack, led by the consecrated banner same thing to do yourself, whether you got the nerve | But now let me tell ’ee, a-studyin’ the sex in ners, The Fr *s Magazine gives the following in- be ae woe the sense bc ge and a a 
if nothing of the pope, archers in the van, mail-clad intantry to look at the subjeck aforehand, or not; whatever | You may take too wide a field, and find it don’t pay; | cidents in the life of General Putnam, who was an ieaaian enever they come tothe Lodge. Open their 4 
would only | owing; while the main strength of a Norman army is the difficulty, you’rn bound to conquer ’t.” For I | Whiles, likely enough, a different sort 0’ obserwation | active and zealous Mason. General Putnam was ame a cena ren on their eon 7 y 
ing at the —lines of knights, sheathed man and horse—brought allays did maintain that a fellow comes into the do answer better in the long-run, You ’ven’t got | porn in Salem, Mass., January 4th, 1718. He wasa | © /0U8 they were altogether welcome, and our wo! j 4 i 


he for the up the rear. a 


and thick fearful execution, and the Norman lines gave way. A bein’ so wide, a man’s dooty was to look on all sides in mind you only got afew pieces as you can play three expeditions, the first against Fort Duquesne, pt ate Bo ape hg ene sores | nn od oo 
difficulty | P@bic, increased by the report of William’s death, was afore he leaped; still, never did question as how he’d | @nyYhow; and afore you knows it, maybe your game’s | hy General Braddock; the second, by Governor Shir- on prvens ies rr 4 ego or pee ~~ atin 
they could spreading fast, when the duke rode bareheaded to the got, sooner or later, to make that leap. Never. 1 | UP- Well, now, I see your a-gettin enaions to know, ley, against Niagara and Frontenac, and the third Gite teat “4 hia: she ae By é dee od ie Siti 
now. But | 'OMt, and restored their sinking courage. However, see my way clear enough so far. No waverin’ in me | Wa8 I never near being captiwated? I’m ease to | for the reduction of Crown Point, under Sir William persia poy whines 8 
ils fuming | ‘¢ Was not till the wily Norman, detailing bodies of asto what you might call the outside of the question, | that presently. I goes on a long time, a-keepin’ up | Johnson. Putnam raised a company to serve under | ‘Y? y - 
horsemen, as if in flight, drew the English from their No. 1 looks upon unmarried men as sort o’ vaga- | MY ’opes, and a-keepin’ open my eyes (though people | Johnson. b @ 
has been | Tks, that the invaders gained any decisive advan- bones, a-driftin’ up and down the world, nobody migbt not ’ave thought that 1 did so;) and so, at last | Pytnam’s corps were known by the name of Rang- AN ECCENTRIC LETTER-WRITER. . 
-obate has, | 8: Even then the islanders met the shock of their know how, nor wherefore; and fellows as got no | —Well, there were one as I see, a real nice girl—the | ers, This campaign was short. In 1756 he again| ‘mye eecentric Earl of Mar and Kellie has died hy 5 
steel-clad foes with the courage of despair; nor was moorin’s, ye see, why, they can’t be no credit to | fitst minute I see her I think so, and to the last | entered on duty. This campaign was less fortunate, quietly in his mansion at Alloa, after = somewhat J 
ld you?” it until ‘sunset, when their king fell, pierced in the themselves’ nor yet to nobody else. And they*has to minute o’ my life I allays shall think so—a real ris but his gallantry secured him, from the Legislature | eventful life. The stories of his quaint doings and S14 
her heart, | lett eye by an arrow, that they broke and fled into pay the piper nicely, too; for see the thousands 0’ girl’twere; well, 1 keeps my eye upon her a-goin’ | of Connecticut, the commission of major. In August, writings are innumerable, everybody having his own i ’ : : 
ww on her, | *#@ Woods. Thus the crown of England passed toa things as can’t never be done without female ’ands, on for three year. Her never knowed it, bless her! | watching the enemy at Ticonderoga, in a severe stock. His mode of correspondence was for many at j 
race of French kings, who wore it till Henry LI. in- and unless you comes to termsof the special sort with | No; I didn’t go that way to work; but I watches | skirmish, his own piece missing fire, while he held its | years a matter of amusement to those who received ele F 
‘ith some- | tTeduced the Plantagenet line, and the ruins of Battle one of ’em, why, you never gets nothin’ but taken in how she behaves herself, and I reads her off in my | muzzle against the breast of an athletic savage, thus it, chiefly from the habit he had of putting so much : } 
and in his | Abbey still commemorate the day when England’s and done for, from the first hours o’ your life to the | OW? mind day after day; and often I finds myself | defenceless, he was compelled to surrender, and his | o¢ pis letters outside. He who ran might read the | * ‘ 
ages.” real greatness began; tur the Conquest, as it is called, Fs last. Truth is, howsomever, there’s so many dan- ange to myself, “ Yes; she’ll do; a right good un | antagonist, having bound him to a tree, returned to political opinions of the noble lord, and the post- j 
rescued the country from an anarchy which had at- ‘ gers in choosin’a wife, and so many difliculties in she is.” Well, just as I begin to ete Biota clear to | the battle. This tree, to which Putnam wassecured, | runners had often much fun in deciphering what “f 
Lof the ola | ‘e2ded the rule of all the Saxon and Danish monarchs, doin’ without one, that I believe, in general,a man tell her that much (but yet I hadn’t never so much | was thus brought midway between the combatants, part of the address was intended for their guidance, » ay 
ear an en- | 2t even excepting Alfred, who merely styled himself just shuts his eyes to both sides o’ the question, and | opened my lips on the subjeck to her), there comes | in the centre of the hottest fire of both, several balls | 544 what portion was intended for the recipients. \¢ 
King of the West Saxons. Egbert was the tirst to don’t care to count the cost until some day or another | #long a fellow as hadn’t knowed her not so many | lodging in the tree above, and several passing | put if the outsides were curious, the insif es were not ; fe 
rushed in, | #*S"mMe the title of “ King of England.” he’scaught. And once itcome toa man being caught, months as I'd been pare a-keepin’ my eye upon am, through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. Indians | jo4g 59, In-a recent case, where the noble lord had ff 
tears, but Since the battle of Hastings, thirty-five kings and *taint no use a-argufying with ’im, this way nor and he hele just one o” the sort as does that kind 0’ | and French amused themselves at his expense. It obtained a plain form to be addressed to an official in ‘ 
ergy and | Teens have sat on the English throne, of whom five that. Not a bit of it; they’re mostly all go ahead thing offso quick. There! 1 vice him make love » was in vain that he claimed the treatment due to him Edinburgh, be carefully erased the words, “J am, 
ud trying | ell by assassination, three died of wounds received in under those sarcumstances. Bless your heart! and | ber, and her take it all so eet f ; and I, just keepin’ | as a prisoner of war. your obedient servant,” and added that he should be ’ 
nd kissing battle, one perished on the scaffold, and one died in then ’tis wonderful to see how easy some on ’em is quiet, to see how the thing ’ud cul with her—and if| When the Indians had retreated to a considerable very sorry to sign himself the obedient servant of a 4 i. 
robes and | Xie. And what wonderful lessons do we receive caught! Some by a pooty face, and some by a pooty he didnt take page marry her afore pot eyes, whiles I | distance from the field of battle, they deprived Ma- person he knew nothing about; but receiving a reply r 2 
1y further | “Om those eight centuries of our national history? foot; some by a bit o? money, and some by a bit o” | Couldn’t scarcely ’ave believed it! No; her did not | jor Putnam of his coat, vest, stockings and shoes, | i, the usual set terms of deference and attention, the 
Yhen the strong-willed Norman’ was crowned at flattery. Says1 to myself, Never get caught! you jilt me; not a bit of it. Her never knowed tat T| bound his hands tightly together, and piled the packs | ear), in his reply, then said, “4s I have been so civilly \ 
1ought—if Westminster, Scottish history was only commencing lose your balance that way. Never let your head be were a-thinkin’ about her—not in the marryin’ way. | of a number of the wounded on his back. In this answered. Ihave much pleasure in signing myself your a 
lementeu, | #24 Ireland was still in mourning for the loss of ae so turned by neither the doin’s nor yet the belongin’s Her allays ene kind a word as I give her, and wretched condition, exhausted by fatigue, and | oy .Gjent servant.” It is bat a few weeks since he a 
ill at such | C4? lest hero, Brian Boru. And stripping history of ofa female, as that you must become sort 0’ con- her hate t no right to bedlherd more. I binges said | severely suffering from the injuries he had received; | wrote a curious letter to a newspaper, asking the e ' 
vith snow, | S°Me of its plumage, we find that two-thirds of the scious as how you aint no longer master o’ the sitiwa- nothin’ to her about Se aa ’ mer seg ’ ae he was forced to march for many miles through @/ paper to be sent to him “ daily, per post, as soon after ; 
t the eyes Anglo-Saxon nation was ina state of slavery. Bu- tion. Mark my words, once a fellow knocks under she couldn’t a guessed as saa rs ofher. No; I| mountainous and rugged tract, until the party, ovér- | ,yblication of that newspaper as possible.” The let- ; 
‘man car- | Sites those bora in bondage, all captives in wars, and to that extent, he never knows what sort of a dance allays justify her—I will. An¢ 0 “* a nicer girl | come with weariness, at length halted to rest them- | ter then went on to say that it was not to be addressed ' 
his wife's | P°f80NS arrested for debt or crime, were slaves. Sale she’ll lead him to the rest of his days. Properly | #24 @ better girl 1 aint wish to see. But bases 100 | selves. Meantime, the tightness of the cords around | «tg Kellie Castle, nor to Fifeshire, nor to Stirling, ‘ 
hair were | 224 purchase of slaves were quite common; and it is speakin’, ’tis the female as ought to be caught; and late when 1 knowed I'd athe ane another 3 ¥ like | his wrists had caused his hands to swell, and made | yor to Alva, nor to Ireland, but only to him at Alloa.” 
thed with | 20terious that the Anglo-Saxons on the coast carried a female of the right sort once fairly caught—well, prada bi cond : fees oe pice mi rs vag goncl — : bei a baer _ : 
.,| 00 @ profitable trade in men an . Irela » : lave for their ’usbands, and pinch and | © ‘ ’ ~ | his torn and na eet, the weigh s burden 
are of his wih the Gal ecaaiae wanes pl een : unions psa a a basa tibet saline sight hand | tery. Them as makes the leap with their eyes shut | pecame intolerable to his exhausted frame, and he AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
blamed,” to ’em; xo that, indeed, I’ve thought, in such cases, sometimes has just as good wneh an them as spends | entreated the savages to loose his hands, or to release | Between tue Colorado river and California range | 
ninates of Use of Butt. "twas she as deserved to be called the better ‘aif of | better than forty year yteconmneal over it. So, here | nis sufferings by death. A French officer interposed, | of mouniains is a vast desert, which, nevertheless, Q 
old skin- He nn eek . the two, But then, thinks I, the perliminary pro- | 8°° !—Well, many a man haven’t done no better fur | removed the ligatures, and relieved him of a portion bears evidence of having once been thickly populated. i 
iling over | as teak a ha in England, by way of ornament, ceedin’ is, you got to ask yourself, is this ’ere female hisself than I ooo My wite keepsa tidy hearth, and | of his burden; the Indian who had made him captive, | Humboldt, during his researches on this continent, ; 
 diaahiante:| ails heii a e tenth century; but it was not till the one as is likely to make the best ’alfo’ me? And she is a woman bd ud sooner save naan s than spend | and who had remained behind to attend to the | discovered abundant vestiges of a race more civilized 
epee alineda tone penied of the fourteenth that they were let me tell ’ee, ’taint the easiest thing in the world | it So, ye see, I’ve come to my moorin’s. And yet | wounded, also came up, provided him with mocca- | and cultivated than any which occupied the country 
.» sate ies gesewad part of attire, ribbons or lace to find out the answer to that ’ere question afore you sometimes I says tomyself, Is this the very thing a8 | sins, and expressed much indignation at the treat- | on its first discovery by Europeans. Recently a party : 
ve grand. potion, Resa ste natal si s their stead. The makes up your mind whether you’d wish to catch her | 1 come into the world « purpose for to do? ment that he had received. of adventurers ascended the Colorado for a distance E 
‘testa | cult tN wes tbs vitesg dessa “s Siyehete fancy, or not. No, indeed. And if so be you hap- cane’ A spot fur the evening 8 encampment was selected, | of about two hundred sper They ee ny sired M 
» hear the | tury, when the importati pp wed eventeenth cen- TRUTHS and the Indians, taking with them Major Putnam, | on both banks destitute of vegetation, level, and mo- 
thing had with the nial I 20% Jon of foreign buttons made NEW ° went thither in advance of the rest of the party. On | notonous. On one of the plains they diecovered an 
beth, tats east a adhere & senor Soon after this, the Every new truth is more or less in conflict with the | the way he experienced fresh outrages, and was | object, which, after a tramp of tive miles, they : 
thereat. | which Pees ee ne eee place, to encourage cherished objects and the deep-rooted prejudices of | deeply wounded on the cheek by a blow from a toma- | reached, and found @ pyramid of stone laid in regular 4 
ape ens sha. aa a eS 4 of for ty shillings was imposed, in certain classes, or at allevents with their received | hawk. He had been thus far spared for a darker courses and rising over one hundred feet from the B 
» bent ap- i Seat a ee commit manely opinions and established customs. It has, therefore, | purpose; it had been resolved that he should perish | plain, the top presenting a surface of fifty feet square. 


w they all 


The battle began. The English battle axes did 





ofa mold, covered with the same kind of cloth as the 


garment, and the importation of metal buttons was 
prohibited. 























world a-purpose for to marry, and that ground I do 
maintain still. Only I held tenacious that, the field 


the world to chocse from; though one time perhaps 
you might ’ave thought you ’ad. No, just you bear 


to sustain a hard struggle against the circumstances 
of the times. 1t is a lump of leaven which causes the 





farmer at Pomfret, Conn., after his first marriage 
till the opening of the seven years’ war. There were 


at the stake, with all those refinements of torture by 
which the savages knew how to enhance the bitter- 





for it, this complaint will no longer be heard. That 
this course is but just and fair, it needs no argument 











Evidently a portion of the top had been dislodged, 




























either by the hands of men or some convulsion of | , 











whole mass to ferment in secret; but the very fer- | ness of death. The depths of the forest were chosen | nature. The courses of stone were from eighteen 
oa a mentation is the precursor of the inevitable victory— | as the scene of sacrifice. The victim was bound, | inches to three feet in thickness, the outer courses ] 
ce Cumeengnics of Egas. it is a dissulving and separating of that which is grown | entirely naked, toa tree; large piles of fuel were laid | cut at an angle corresponding to the inclination of the 
was aee A single firm in London consumes, On an average, 1 uy bead whether I likes it, or whether I | old and useless, to make way for that which is newer | in a circle around him, and, while these fearful pre- | structure. . The abrading action of the elements had . 
peter. A | the whites of two thousand eggs daily, or six hundred m Neg Fy cine es the nuptial tie as hornyment, | and better. Truth triumphs, though often above | parations were in progress, they were rendered more | 80 worn the j ints that the ascent was a work of but 4 
use of his thousand annually, in the manufacture of albumin- at < thin + But no shall get puneiaion the graves of those who first proclaimed and defend- | appalling by the wild songs and exultations of the , little labor. By whom and when this pyramid was 
ized paper for photographic printing. It is estimated e : — d rtitices, of no sort nor kind. | ed it Indians. | built will probably always remain a mystery. 
cob,” was | that six millions of inchoate fowls are sacrificed to the ae a eee ‘ ; 





sun, in this way, in Great Britain. 


















































pens to take the fancy of ony o’ the ladies while. 
you're only just a studyin’ their characters, readin’ 
: ’em off, like; not ’avin’ the point cleared up in your 
own mind as to whether this partickler one ’ll suit 
*ee, or not; well, sometimes that turns out terrible 
awk’ard. I’ve known many 2a fellow get into a fix 
that way. Ah! yes; there’s very good fellows in the 
world, to my certain knowledge, as ’ave been married 
more nor ’art against their will. There is females 
equal to that! Well, says I to myself, Mind I'll ’ave 
my own way, at all events. No noose shall be slip- 
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(Written ne The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BROKEN MIRROR. 


eee 
BY MARGARET VERNE. 
~~ 


Our little mirror was broken last night, 
And shattered across the floor; 

There were pieces strewn by the wainscoting, 
And pieces strewn by the door. 


I bent me down to see what they held— 
It was plain as it could be, 

That I should die when the autumn came, 
And baby would die with me. 


For I saw two coffins—one great, one small— 
In the autumn’s brown and gold; 
And one held a face like an angel's face, 
+ And one a face dark and old. 


A moan of wind in the fallen leaves, 
A sigh mid the frosted grass ; 

The lonely piping of a little bird 
I heard in the bits of glass. 


And deeper and sadder than sighing winds 
A cry rose above them all, 

But it did not arouse the cold dark face 
That slumbered beneath the pall. 


The “ heart of my heart "’ is as true as steel; 
As true as true can be; 

And yet I know it is right and best 
For baby to die with me. 


For one of these days another will steal 
So softly into my place,— 

She will wear my pretty, snowy gowns, 
With their dainty ruffies of lace. 


And the wrappers I ‘ve made, slow, stitch by stitch, 
Waiting and longing for him, 
She'll don with a happy, smiling grace, 
And his eyes will not grow dim. 


1 know in that time that will surely come, 
Baby were better with me; 

Though I say by the tears falling thick and fast, 
He's as true as man can be! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARRYING A QUEEN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





‘“‘THERE’S Madagascar, you see, and here are the 
Comoros—this one of them is Mohila, and this here is 
Johanna. Here is where we were at Johanna,” said 
Jack, with his finger on the ‘‘Coast Pilot” lying 
open between us, ona greasy chest, but incontinently 
at that moment sliding off into a “kit” of boiled 
beans, as the ship gave a lurch. 

Jack was a singular man. He had graduated at 
Yale College, but was so wild that the clergyman, 
his father, could make nothing of him, and so the 
son, taking his own course, went to sea. He had 
now buffeted the ocean for eleven years, had once 
risen to the rank of captain, and then, on a flood tide 
of alcohol, floated himself back to the grade of fore- 
mast hand. But we boys thought much of him; for 
if not a *‘ father in Israel,” he at least acted the part 
of tutor, champion and elder brother to the boys of 
the ship Hoogly. 

‘* Here is where we lay,” he repeated, picking up 
the Coast Pilot and wiping off the beans, *‘ at Johan- 
na. This, you know, was a rendezvous of those old 
rovers, as much dreaded in the Indian seas as high- 
waymen were on Hounslow Heath.” 

“Well, fill away, Jack,” said Newcastle Ned. 
“ Give us a yarn of some sort, but don’t put too much 
dic into it.” (He meant dictionary.) ‘“ When aman 
starts a tack, I’m one as wants to know what he’s 
driving at. I came out of Liverpool once in the 
Patrick Henry. We had the wind to the south’ard, 
and went down the North Channel, and just before 
we got off Malin Head, the second mate he says, 
‘Now, men, we’ll commence hostilities ;’ and there 
wasn’t a man forward that knew what he meant. 
What was it, Jack?” 

‘Meant? Why, he meant * break into the carpen- 
ter’s chest and steal the tools.” But I can’t find you 
in stories and unders‘anding, too. If I tell a thing, 
I must use words. You old canvas-backs think of 
nothing but the maintop-bowline and such fixings, 
and if a man don’t string his lingo together with a 
spunyarn, you can’t understand him. Halloo! what’s 
parted now?” he added, as we heard a sound like a 
pistol report, followed by a loud flapping noise. 

“All hands! Lay up and secure the maintopsail. 
The weather sheet has parted.” 

A link of the chain sheet had snapped asunder, 
but the ship still lay to very well under the main- 
staysail, and after furling the topsail, as the gale 
continued, we returned to the forecastle, to finish 
our holiday. The harder it blew, the better. 

** Well, Jack, how about the old-fashioned pirates? 
What was you saying about them coves?” 

“O, dot bother. Never mind what I was saying. 
I say now I want some tobacco. This is too bad—a 
whaleman, and not a plug of tobacco in the ship, 
from the rudder post to that old Hindoo’s head un- 
der the bowsprit. "Tis a shame! The old man 
might have lain in the ’tween decks full, and if we 
coulin’t eat it all, he might have sold it to the 
darkeys. Are ail the shavings gone that we planed 
off the box boards? Well, we’ve done justice by it— 
smoked the tobacco and eat the boxes.” And Jack 
turned to overhaul his duunage, his usual custom on 
stormy days, singing, as he did so: 


“*Tell Aunt Rhody, tell Aunt Rhody, tell Aunt Rhody 
That the gray goose is dead." 


Hh ailing 


‘“What in time, Bob, did you haul that bunt gasket 
so taut for, while my finger was under it? It aches 
now—this forefinger. 


**She’s worth saving, she's worth saving, she’s worth 
saving, 
To make a feather bed.’ " 


He was diving deep in his chest. Perhaps some 
sliver of tobacco might have got lodged in an old 
shirt, or between the teeth of a dilapidated comb. 
He tumbled the d ge over and over—hauled out 
an old pair of shoes, a shirt with one sleeve, a sail- 
maker’s ‘‘ palm,” a marlinspike,’a portrait of the 
Empress of Austria, a letter from one Angeline Fish 
—all the while assuring us that the gray goose was 
dead. 

“Come, Jack, heave ahead with your yarn about 
the pirates. Let your old dunnage alone.” 





“* General Jackson, so they say, 
Fought his way to Cana-day. 
They s-a-y so, they s-a-y so—’ 


‘*Halloo old chap! comeouthere! A hundred and 
ninety-six days at sea, and one plug of tobacco yet! 
I’m a jordy else! There’s economy for you! Lost 
and found, old plug, I thank carelessness for thee. 


“* Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
While our deep plots do pall.’ 


“Bring on your pipes, chaps! you green goslings 
and all, that lift up one leg like a cow when any- 
thing’s said about ‘hoisting.’ Don’t you wish your- 
selves miiking, now, in your fathers’ barnyards? I 
know youdo. Ah ha! there goes that bean broth 
again! This sea is getting savage. Two more of the 
same sort, and then she goes easy again. Always 
three big seas together, like three cold days, the old 
he one in the middle! But this dugout will stand it 
with any clipper-built craft, now I tell you!” 

Jack’s good-humor had returned. The forecastle 
was blue with tobacco smoke, and the old tar 
continued : 

“ O, about the pirates—well, they had a spirit of 
adventure, you know—I never blamed the old vil- 
lains—such occasional gleams of generosity ” (and 
here Jack came on with the objectionable “dic” 
again) “‘ that their crimes lose the repulsiveness at- 
tending the ceeds of less interesting scoundrels.” 

‘* How are you heading, Jack? You aint talking 
to the quarter-deck folks of that blasted college you 
tell so much about. Now put up your helm and 
square away in plain ‘ sailor ;’ we don’t want none of 
your shore-going gab. The captain of a college 
wouldn’t know which side of the galley to go to get 
his grub, in a gale of wind.” 

Jack laughed, for he knew where he was. 

“No, I don’t think he would, Tom,” he said. 
‘“‘He’d toss this bean broth and spoilt beef right over 
the weather rail, instead of giving it a slide to lee- 
ward, as we shall, when the old man is out of sight. 
But about the pirates. The Indiamen of early times 
used to go through Mozambique Channel, right 
where we are now, because they knew but little 
about the ocean to the east of Madagascar. At the 
Comoros the pirates lay in wait for them—not in 
boats or little schooners, but in tall ships, mounting 
forty, fifty and sometimes seventy guns. Culliford 
had a fleet of thirty-two sail. 

“On Johanna, where we lay in the Triton, as I 
was saying I saw the remains of forts built by Cap- 
tain Misson, a Frenchman. He sailed in the Vic- 
toire. Robin Hood, of Sherwood Forest, was said, of 
all thieves, to have been ‘the prince, and the most 
gentle thief;’ but Misson might have disputed that 
title with him. He treated prisoners kindly, and, 
instead of a black flag, he carried at his mizzen a 
snow-white ensign. Perhaps the innocence of his 
flag made the plucking operation less painful. But 


.the Victoire with her broadside would ‘ roar you like 


any sucking dove,’ and whether her ensign were 
white or black, her cannon balls were hard as an 
anchor fluke. The Portuguese government sent out 
five fifty-gun ships to capture the stronghold of this 
polite rover. In they came, right into the harbor of 
Johanna. As I stood on the beach, so many years 
after, 1 thought how they must have looked, with 
their full, old-fashioned bows and clumsy rig. In 
they came, and were glad enough to get out again— 
at least, such of them as were allowed that luxury. 

‘** Parblew!” said the pirate, ‘now we will send 
these gentlemen to the bottom, if it will be no incon- 
venience to them!’ 

“So one fort and then another and another bellowed 
out, and the water in the harbor was cut into foam, 
ships and forts were covered with a smoke thicker 
than this in the forecastle. One ship sank in the 
harbor, another went down just outside, while Mis- 
son, manning some of his craft, gave chase to the 
others, boarded the sternmost and took her. 

‘* We chaps aboard the Triton used to talk a great 
deal about the gold that we thought Misson had 
buried on Johanna, and old Bob Garnet said if he 
could get his share of it he would give up whaling 
and go into the distillery business. Wherever I went 
about the island, | thought of gold, gold, gold— 


“* Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl.’ 


“One day 1 found an English sovereign away 
down in a crevice among the roots of atree. Eureka! 
but wasn’t I made for this world? I imagined there 
was an oil cask full of the same material down there 
somewhere, and as I went back to the ship, I thought 
what I would do with it. 1 would set upa liquor 
saloon in New York, drinks free, and give every 
sailor as much gold as he wanted. 
what conjuration and what mighty magic’ must be 





employed to remove a treasure guarded by the ghosts 


OF OUR UNION. 


‘What charms, | 








of a thousand pirates, I did not know; but I thoug 
& pickaxe and a spade might do as well as anything. 
But I was determined to make sure of what I alréady 
had; so I broke my sovereign, with a good deal of 
reverence, let me tell you, and got a little tight, I 
suppose, for when I next saw the sun, two or three 
days after, I had no sovereign and no hat, and was 
coiled up at the heel of, the bowsprit, away out to 
sea. 

“ After a cruise, with no remarkable occurrence—” 

“What do you mean by ‘markable currents,’ 
Jack? You didn’t expect to strike the Gulf Stream 
away over towards the Moluccas, did you? Yer 
gettin’ too ’igh, Jack—take in yer royals.” 

“O, you mouse your jaw, Tom. AsI was saying, 
nothing turned up except that we had a boat thrown 
as high as the ship’s lower yards, by an old whale 
in the Strait of Sunda, and after a time we came 
back to the westward. We anchored on the Mada- 
gascar coast, and there, for the first time in my life, 
Isaw a queen. You know who she is—the sailors all 
call her the Queen of Madagascar. She was a good- 
looking yellow girl, all covered with diamonds.” 

“Yellow, d’ye say, Jack? Now that’sago! We 
had a fellow aboard the Chariot that we picked up 
on the island, and if you had boiled him down in tar 
it would have made him white. He had such a 
knotty head that we used to set him for a trap in the 
hold, to catch rats in his wool.” 

“O well, Bill, you got hold of a nigger—they are 
half negroes and half Malays—but the queen is de- 
scended from Captain Nathaniel North, an English 
rover. His professional career was more successful 
than Kidd’s, inasmuch as Captain North did not die 
with his shoes on. He overran part of Madagascar, 
married a princess, and having already acquired a 
competence by forced loans from the East India 
Company, he retired from b , like a ibl 
man, who knows when he has got enough. Pirate 
or not, he made an excellent king. 

“The queen had a great train with her, and at a 
little distance she had an army sixteen thousand 
strong. Butshe was not married, and I thought 
what a chance for a man with my expectations, with 
an oil cask full of gold waiting my pleasure at Jo- 
hanna! She admired white men—I could see that. 
She wanted a husband that should do no discredit to 
the fame of her ancestor, who was a sailor like my- 
self. She looked very well, as I was saying, and 
besides, she knew how to make a kind of liquor that 
@ man could get tipsy on. 1 knew that, for I tried 
it. Well, one way and another it came around, and 
I married her.” 

“Now, Jack, is that the truth?” 

“Of course ’tis. You should have seen me dressed 
up in my finery. I was a big man, and all hands 
and the skipper of the Triton had to stand clear. He 
wanted me to go aboard the ship again; but I threat- 
ened to make a state prisoner of him if he didn’t 
clear out, and he was afraid of me. 





“* There's such divinity doth hedge a king.’ ’ 


“T suppose,” said old Ben, “you felt as a native 
does when he gets on a hat and one boot. Then he 
comes down to the ship, and says, ‘ No swear at me 
no more; I big man!” 

‘* But the queen wanted money,” continued Jack. 
‘No one is ever satisfied. She told me that her 
ancestor, Captain North, had buried treasure on Jo- 
hanna; so in the first year of Jack, King of Mada- 
gascar, I proposed that we should go in search of it. 
We went over in a big canoe, with ever so many 
natives, and a great deal of ‘ pomp and circumstance’ 
—the chief circumstance being that our canoe was 
upset and all our digging implements lost. Her 
majesty swam like a duck, and took me in tow; but 
we were pretty close to theshore. After landing, 
we had nothing to dig with; so I went over to the 
harbor, leaving my wife in the woods. What should 
I see but my old ship, that, having made another 
cruise, had put in here, and was now ready for sea 
again. I saw the skipper ashore, but gave hima 
wide berth, because I knew he would try to get me, 
if only to show that he could do it. Then I dropped 
into a little Portuguese shanty and took a nip of bad 
rum, and then I took another; and when I had taken 
seven or eight horns, I lost all moderation and began 
to drink. My thoughts grew confused, at last, and I 
went out doors, walking as a top does when it has 
almost done spinning; and pretty soon away I sidled, 
first making leeway and then sternway, till the 
ground started right - up to my nose, and I leaned 
against it and went to sleep.” 

The old tars concealed their envy with approving 
grins; and just then a chopping sea, thundering 
against the Hoogly’s bow, unseated Jack from his 
chest and mixed him handsomely with the beans 
that swashed up as high as the lee berth boards, 
But he gathered himself up with some remarks that 
would seem indecorous in my narrative, and, wiping 
his duck trousers with his broad palm, continued his 
story. 

‘‘Bast the shark swill! where wasI? O, drunk. 
Well, I must have slept a good while, fur when I 
awoke, the Portuguese shanty was gone. The wind 
roared, the rain came down as if somebody had 
ripped a cloud open with a sheath knife, and I heard 
sails flapping. Then a voice sang out,.‘Clew up 
to’gallant sails! Haul up the courses! Settle the 
topsail yards down on the caps!’ and I knew where 
Ll was. It was the voice of my old captain, and the 
ship was wallowing along in a squall. What had 
become of my royal consort I did not know; but I 
knew that my head ached. 

‘The skipper came stirring me up pretty soon, 
and I turned to with my watch. The ship had made 




















| everybody had run away, and the old man wanted 


me to help work her home. But I made myself as 
useless as possible, so that he threatened me with a 
rope’s end. Think of that~and I a king! ‘Our 
eyrie buildeth in the cedar’s top,’ said I; ‘so clear 
out with your rope’s end, or you'll repent it!’ 

“TI suppose he thought I meant to prosecute him 
for ill treatment when we should get home, for he 
yelled out: 

**T don’t care if we are most home; I’d whip you 
if Montauk light was bearing sou’ west from me!’ 

* And at me he came. He knocked me against the 
mainmast, and I knocked him against the break of 
the poop. After a dozen ups and downs on each side, 
we both hauled off and backed our yards, to consider 
the matter. 

*** Pat him in irons, sir,’ said the mate. 

“*No sir!’ roared the skipper. ‘No, Mr. Seawolf, 
no man that I can’t lick shall be put in irons with 
my consent. Go forward, Jack.’ 

“ And from that day, the captain was a true friend 
tome. But I don’t want to go with him again. He 
had taken on board a great lot of squashes at Johan- 
na, and kept us on squash soup all the passage home 
squash soup, squash soup, every day. 

“I still believe there was gold under that tree; but 
whether or not the queen found it, or how she got 
home, I never knew. But I say, mates, this gale 
lulls. Halloo, there it is—relieve the wheel—two bells 
—my trick!” And Jack went aft, to his duty; for 
both watches had been below during the gale. 

“Lay up, sume of you, and bend this new sheet. 
Loose fore and mizzen topsails—don’t shake the reefs 
out.” And soon the ship was under headway. 

“* Ah,” said Galway Mike, as we were bending the 
sheet to the clew of the maintopsail, ‘the liar that 
old Jack is! It bates me.’’ 

But Jack had not lied. Three days later we 
dropped anchor on the coast of Madagascar, and 
learned that the queen, with a large retinue, was 
near by. Jack immediately started in quest of her, 
accompanied by the whole starboard watch of the 
ship Hoogly. We saw her, and my surprise was 
great. ‘Looks very well—a common-looking yellow 
girl,” quotha! She was a beautiful quadroon. True, 
she had “the shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” 
but it was no muddy yellow. The rich blood burned 
in lip and cheek, and sweetness was impressed on all 
her features. At sight of Jack, she came gracefully 
towards him, and the joy of the meeting seemed 
mutual. 

She had found the gold and brought it safely to 
Madagascar, together with a casket containing ev- 
idence, which Jack read, that the treasure had once 
been the property of Captain North. Jack was now 
rich. She invited him to share the sovereignty of 
the island, and he wasaking. ‘“‘Frailty, thy name 
is woman!’”’ was my mental comment, as I returned 
to the ship; ‘‘or the love of woman would not so 
often fall upon unworthy objects.” 





CHINESE WOMEN. 
The Tanka (boat) girls lead an almost entirely 
aquatic life, and are actually born, live and die on 
board their floating homes. Their time seems fully 


occupied in rowing, or sculling with a large oar over © 


the stern of the boat; and this incessant labor makes 
them strong and well-tigured. Until married, it 
cannot be said they are either paragons of virtue or 
modesty; but when married or betrothed—that is to 
say, bought by a lung-tailed Benedict—they, at all 
events, seem far less amiable towards the exiled 
“ Fan-Kwei” (foreign devil,) as, in company with 
most Chinese, they politely designate all foreigners. 
The personal charms of these first seen of the Chinese 
fair sex ure by no means so contemptible as Europe- 
ans generally imagine. Their } d intensely black 
hair, brilliant and merry, though oblique black eyes, 
light yellowish brown and often beautifully clear 
complexion, and little robust figures, constitute a 
charming and singular variety of feminine attraction. 
They are a gay, thoughtless set, these boat girls 
Unfortunately, to mar what would otherwise often 
be a very handsome face, many of them have the flat- 
tish nose typical of South China, though the high 
and more European formed one is by no means un- 
common. Through constant exposure to the sun, 
they are mostly tanned to a regular olivaster gipsey 
hue; and wicked little gipseys they often are, espe- 
cially when making a young greenhorn, fresh from 
his mamma in England, pay six times the proper 
fare. 

The Tanka girls are free in all things unconnected 
with their work; but, as many are purchased by 
aged individuals, owners of boats, they are slaves in 
so far as their occupation is concerned. Very differ- 
ent is it with their unfortunate sisters, the slaves of 
the washerwomen, who are bought when quite 
young, and trained to an evil life. It is a usual 
thing tc see, the moment a ship has anchored, several 
old laundry hags, each with an attendant retinue of 
fascinating nymphs, ‘‘ taking charge ” and establish- 
ing themselves in possession of all quarters of the 
vessel, from the skipper’s cabin to the black cook’s 
galley. Of course these little witches make s@i havoc 
of the sailors’ hearts, and generally of their clothes. 
It is a singular fact, but no less singular than true, 
that invariably upon pay day the number and affec- 
tion of these pretty damsels seem to increase and 
multiply in a surprising manrfer; and by the very 
perceptible metallic chinking when they take their 
departure by the gaugway, it would appear that 
their sweetness of disposition had not been exerted 
unsuccessfully. 
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MR. WILLIAM SKYES AND HIS MOTHER. 
(On that gentleman's being arrested for burglary.) 
“O Willie, they have caught you, you are dishonored, 
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Cora Hatch, t) 


Illinois Legislat 


San Francise: 


treasure within 


Bill; The loss of t 
Tis not a true Bill now we find (p'raps the grand jury is equal to $2,50 
will !)" A Georgia pl 


* Let no thoughts of dishonor, mother, fill with woe your 
Ned 7 

You cannot call a‘ Bill* dishonored that is taken up! 
John Olston, a rebel soldier turned up in Nashville 
recently, after having been supposed to be dead, 
found his wife re-wedded t8 a Union soldier, and 
rejoicing in the possession of a new Yankee bany. 
Instead of “digging his fingers in the wet,” as 
Enoch Arden did, or being guilty of any other non- 
sense, John went to the Yankee husband, and offer- 
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ed to settle the matter for two cows. Yankee didn’t $72,000,000 were 


perceive the magnanimity of John, and refused to 




















One of the mn 
accept the offer, giving as a reason “ that women Was | 1. 164 the Bor 
plenty, but cows was scase.” An Ohio man 

A quiet family in the country were electrified the | the amount of ‘ 
other day by the receipt of a telegraphic despatch | A young ani 
from a daughter who was teaching in a distant city. | committed suk 
The telegram was passed around, and duly admired. The house in 
The dashing boldness of the chirography came in for | surrender is of 
its share of praise. The old lady shook her head The Enfield + 
with an air of gratified pride, as she ejaculated, slow- | 28 pounds. 
ly, “Ann Maria allers did write like a man; guess The authorit. 
she’s been takin’ writing lessons; this here beats her | isms into that« 
last letter all holler!” Lord Broug! 

‘A Dutchman from the backwoods of Pike county, | in the reign of 
says the Milford Herald, whose wife, it sdems, did | John cares 
not feel strictly inclined to fulfil her part of the mar- ba ght ' 
riage contract, entered one of the Milford law-offices ? he on 
not long since, to take advice in regard to getting a | $3,000, , : 
divorce from his “ worser” half; but being unable, Alexander 
with his limited knowledge of the English language, of the te ms 
to explain his business, he made it plain by saying, ee mre 
“he wanted to get one of dere tings vot you no stay ag ng cae 
mit her any more.” i: 

A poor woman and her child settled in this city as me othe “4 
lately, who were reduced to great straits for their debt. 
daily tood. Seeing two chickens in their yard one day, Louisa Leid 
the child proposed capturing them, and having a rary of Goeth 
good pot-pie. “No, no,” said the mother, ‘that uscouret: 
would be wicked, and God would surely pauish you.” Paris. 
“Then,” said the youngster, “let’s move back to A ndéite ta 
New York, there aint any God there.” esdeeme-te be 

“ Pat down that pickle!” The words were uttered During the 
hurriedly and harshly by the sergeant, to an ungra- | 5 rived at Ca 
cious private, who, carried away by his hungry pas- Five Amer 
sions, has snatched a pickle from the barrel. “And rope seeking 
why should I put down the pickle?” queries the ‘A colored } 
private, mildly. “Put down that pickle! that’s all has just mar: 
I want of you,” returned the sergeant, determinedly. A Scotchm 

« Down it goes, then!” he cried, and stuffing it into stockings at | 

his mouth, it quickly disappeared. The last re 
A few nights ago, Mr. Bodkin—who had been out | prison in Wa: 
taking his glass and pipe—on going home late, bor-| Colonel Pr 

rowed an umbrella; and when his wife’s tongue was | curred the m: 

loosened, he sat up in bed, and suddenly spread the The receip'- 
parachute. ‘What are you going to do with that | Louis amoun 

thing?” she said. ‘‘ Why, my dear, I expect a severe One firm i: 

storm to-night, and so I came prepared.” In less | skates this y: 

than twenty minutes Mrs. Bodkin was asleep. Fight thea 
The Paris journals announce the death of M. a a 

Legot, the tailor, who, it is said, designed and exe- dost 

cuted the famous gray coat which Napoleon always o » sae Sa 
wore, and in which the common people always pic- “akan 

ture the hero in their mind’s eye. From his hands, anes a 

too,.went forth the uniform in which Napoleon was ater 
buried at St. Helena. une Behe 

The Chicago Republican says, we know not with Japan. 
how much truth, that the eldest daughter of the late Locten Py 
General Scott, died broken-hearted in a French con- free Lond 
vent, because her father would not give his consent ‘Austria is 
to her marriage with a young French nobleman and Saslnbis. 
efene. Count Ba 

“ How heavily you walk!” laimed a watchful | the Prince ! 
spouse, on hearing her husband tumble up stairs late Craig, the 
at night. ‘ Well, my dear,” was the gruff response, | male a fort’ 
“if you can get a barrel of whiskey up stairs with This year 
any less noise, 1 should like to see you do it.” to 143,000,060 

Ata late meeting in New Orleans, Mr. Koselius Three tor: 
stated that, since the close of the war, property in hoop akirte 

; New Orleans had advanced to double its former value, Correapor 
owing to the surplus of Northern capital, and the | fight towar - 
flux of enterprising people from the North who were | = 
not afraid to settle, 

A farmer in Fauquier county, Virginia, has been Fae 5h 
furnished with one thousand sheep by a citizen of tu thie cit 
New York, to be grazed on his farm for @ term of | sins Francs 
years, and then restored to the owner, or a like num- ad ep De 
ber accounted for. The parties in the meantime By James 
divide equally among themselves the wool and in- (ee dine 
crease of the flock. and Miss § 

The members of the London Swimming Club had Jarobs and 
a swimming match in the Lambeth Baths the other | Af, "roe 
day, in which a silver cnp was awarded for the best 
leaps over hurdles fluating on the water; an egg-div- 
ing contest was won by adiver who fished up thirteen | 
eges from the bottom; and gold and silver medals | 
were awarded to men who succeeded in perfurming | in thie 
other difficult feats. | oe Kei 

‘Is there any person you would particularly wish _—— ’ 
me to marry?” said a widow expectant to her dying At Vast - 
spouse, who had been somewhat of a tyrant in bis re — 
day. ‘“ Marry the devil if you like!” was the gruff At Newt 
reply. ‘Ono, my dear, you know it is not lawful to Ai ‘ 00 

AtS«w 


| marry two brothers.” 
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home, I never knew. But I say, Mates, this gale 
lulls. Halloo, there it is—relieve the wheel—two bells 


dropped anchor on the coast of Madagascar, and 
learned that the queen, with a large retinue, was 


great. ‘Looks very well—a common-looking yellow 





The Tanka (boat) girls lead an almost entirely 
aquatic life, and are actually born, live and die on 


events, seem far less‘: amiable towards the exiled 
“Fan-Kwei” (foreign devil,) as, in company with 








and more European formed one is by no means un- 
common. Through constant exposure to the sun, 
they are mostly tanned to a regular olivaster gipsey 
hue; and wicked little gipseys they often are, espe- 
cially when making a young greenhorn, fresh from 
his mamma in England, pay six times the proper 
fare. 
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its share of praise. The old lady shook her head 
with an air of gratified pride, as she ejaculated, slow- 


says the Milford Herald, whose wife, it seems, did 


divorce from his “ worser” half; but being unable, 
with his limited knowledge of the English language, 
to explain his business, he made it plain by saying, 


A poor woman and her child settled in this city 


loosened, he sat up in bed, and suddenly spread the 
parachute. ‘What are you going to do with that 


ture the hero in their mind’s eye. From his hands, 
too,.went forth the uniform in which Napoleon was 


any less noise, 1 should like to see you do it.” 

Atalate meeting in New Orleans, Mr. Roselius 
, stated that, since the close of the war, property in 
New Orleans had advanced to double its former value, 
owing to the surplus of Northern capital, and the 
flux of enterprising people from the North who were 
not atraid to settle. 
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of the new constitutional amendment. 


The Enfield Shakers have raised a beet weighing 


John Thompson and his three little children were 


Head Centre Stevens informs England that Ireland 


November showed a great reduction of the public 


The receipts at the bar of the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis amounted to $70,000 in six months. 





total suspension of b 
Since the election in New York, several prize-fight- 


to 143,000,000 bushels. 
Three tons of steel are daily manufactured into 
hoop skirts in one New York establishment. 


fight towards America. 


Correspondents report Louis Napoleon as full of 


er than any other kind of soil. 





Bulbocodium. 





of two feet, and produces an elegant head of pink 
flowers in June and July. 





maxima, a gigantic species, is an annual, requiring 
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- (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LONGFELLOW. 


BY EDWIN E. RAZE. 


In a grand castle up in cloud-land standing, 

Its windows tinted with the ruddy glow 

Of morning landscapes in the wo:ld below, 

He dwells. His mighty soul commanding 

The furthest vision that mayhap is stranding 
Upon the hidden shoals of darkest woe— 

Or yet his thoughts are mingling in the flow 

Of the great river close beside the landing, 
Where white-robed angels pace with thoughtful mien 
And wings uplifted. Idle is each harp, 

For they are basking in the mighty sheen 

Of the Great White Throne. May he linger long, 
And latest time his noble notes prolong. 
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MISS GRAY-SQUIRREL AND THE GIANTS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 





Svucu a hubbub as there was in the cosey little 
village of Chestnut Hollow one fine summer day! 
My dear little ones, you can imagine nothing about 
it! It would have been all another Babel to you, 
where everybody was talking his own language, and 
screaming and shouting what only his own family 
could understand. But I am going to tell you all 
about it. I wish I bad time enough, and that the 
columns of this dear old “‘ Flag” of ours were only 
made of India rubber, so that I might describe the 
village to you, and yet not take up any more room 
than the Young Folks are entitled to. But you see 
that can hardly be done, so 1 shall only say it was a 
charming little spot with a cluster of mossy rocks, 
and acrystal brook purling merrily through it, and, 
though in passing through it you might never sup- 
pect it, it was quite densely populated, as might have 
been discovered on this day of which I am going to 
tell you. For Farmer Robin, who lived in a nice 
airy place called Elmville, had come rushing home 
from a foraging expedition, shrieking out that he 
was nearly killed by a horrible giant, whose castle 
had been planted in sight of Chestnut Hollow. Ev- 
erybody rushed to hear the exciting news, and to 
examine for themselves the state of the wounded 
robin. Sure enough one leg hung helplessly by his 
side, and his bright red vest was all dabbled with 
blood. 

The Robins, the Sparrows, the three Misses Rab- 
bit, and all the Squirrel family who were at home, 
collected around the sufferer, and, chattering with 
fear, demanded to know how it happened. 

“Ah,” said poor Farmer Kobin, “if I had been 
less ambitious, and kept at my garden-work, I might 
have been strong and well now. But I saw a bright 
red fruit, entirely new to my experience, growing 
beside the wall of the giant’s castle, and I was tor- 
mented with the desire to try it. I fancied your 
delight here when I brought a piece, and announced 
my important discovery. Well am I punished for 
my temerity!” x 

**My poor Robin! you were always so benevolent,” 
sighed Mrs. Robin, wiping away a tear with her 
feather fan. 

‘Well, I flew down to the fruit, and tasted it. It 
was delicious, and I thought I would regale myself 
first, and then bear back as large a piece as I could 
carry for a trophy to lay before you all. But while I 
was eating, out came a terrible giant from the castle, 
and walked toward me. He carried a cane in his 
hand, but 1 thought there was no danger while he 
was so far away, and I knew 1 could far outstrip him 
when I took wings. But wonderful and marvellousas 
it may seem to you, he never came towards me at 
all, but stood there just raising that cane, and point- 
ing it towards me, and lo, it thundered and lightened 
—I cannot tell you how—but you see how my leg is 
broken, and my breast torn.” 

*“* Ha, ha!” shouted Mr. Coon, a queer old bachelor 
who lived in a ruined tower alone, except that he 
rented the attic chamber to Miss Screechowl, “ that’s 
a good joke, Farmer Robin; a cane that thundered 
and lightened. Ho, ho! who ever heard of such a 
thing!” 

** 1 can’t tell about that. I know very well about 
the feeling,” answered Robin, nursing his wounded 
leg with a heroic air. 

“And so the giants are really there. Mr. Crow 
told us so when he paid his last flying visit, but he is 
such a croaker nobedy knows when to believe him,” 
said Mrs. Gray-Squirrel, one of the aristocrats of 
the place. ‘‘Dear me, dear me! my teeth chatter 
with tright! What will become of me and my little 
daughter without any protector?” 

* Perhaps you will listen to my suit now,” young 
Master Whitefvot ventured tosay, stealing up to her, 
and eyeing young Miss Gray-Syuirrel with very tender 
glances. 

Miss Gray-Squirrel answered back very encourag- 
ingly, and her mother answered at once: 

** You are right there, Master Whitefoot. This 
affair of the giants changes my mind. You may mar- 
ry her now, just as soon as you like, and come to live 
with us.” 

“And we'll have a grand wedding,” cried young 
Miss Gray-Squirrel, smoothing down her rich fur 
cloak. 














“ That will be delightful,” cried the Misses Rabbit. | 
And everybody began to talk about the wedding, 
and forget the giants. Everybody except the Robins, 
who looked exceedingly indignant and injured. How- 
ever, Carpenter Woodchuck came along just then, 
to collect his rent from the Rabbits, who lived in one 
of his houses, and he inquired what was the cause of 
this unusual gathering in the street, and Mr. Robin 
repeated his story to him. Carpenter Woodchuck 
was very much astonished, until Mr. Coon took him 
aside, and whispered: . 

“Tt’s alla humbug. Farmer Robin bas awkward- 
ly fallen, and broken his leg and bruised his breast, 
and he wants to make a sensation out of it. Haven't 
I travelled all my life, like my father before me, and 
I never saw or heard of such a thing as a thunder 
and lightning cane.” 

So Carpenter Woodchuck joined the other party, 
and talked about the wedding, and the Robins re- 
tired to Elmville in high dudgeon. 

“We'll have them married at once,” said Mrs. 
Gray-Squirrel, still cherishing a frightened remem- 
brance of the giants. 

“Then let us set about getting ready the feast,” 
said thrifty Miss Gray-Squirrel. 

“TI know where there are some delicious hazel- 
nuts,” said Whitefoot. ‘Let us go together and 
gather some, dear little Gray-Squirrel.” 

Miss Gray-Squirrel’s bright eyes showed her de- 
light at the proposition, and her mother consenting, 
she set forth with her lover, in great glee. 

They Were very happy and merry as they skipped 
along, and every one they met had a kind word and 
nod for them. The Weasels, their great cousins from 
Burrowville,who were out on a journey, congratulat- 
ed them heartily, and promised to honor the wedding 
by their presence. Even Lord Mink, who was sail- 
ing down the river in great style, stopped to exchange 
a friendly greeting with them. 

“Ah, dear Whitefoot, look here! what good for- 
tune!” cried Miss Gray-Squirrel, as she was dancing 
lightly over a stone wall. 

She had come to a long box in which was lying 
temptingly a heap of yellow corn. 

“What beautiful corn! Nothing will suit all 
our epicures so well asthat. We must carry it home, 
dear Whitefoot.” 

While she said this, she poised her graceful figure 
on the lid of the box, and bent down to reach the 
corn. Whitefoot had just come up; he heard her 
sweet, tender, chirruping voice, but it was cut short 
by a wicked snap. Down went the lid, and nothing 
was to be seen of dear, sweet Miss Gray-Squirrel, or 
the heap of yellow corn. 

He ran round and round the cruel prison which 
held his darling, but he could find no way to reach 
her. He called her name in frantic alarm; he tore 
his silky whiskers in despair. And in the midst of 
this distressful condition, out from behind the trees 
stalked one of the giants, who were the cause of so 
much fear and alarm at Chestnut Hollow. ° 

He laughed, and said, gayly, in his dreadful hoarse 
voice, ‘‘O ho, so I’ve caught something in my trap.” 
And shouldering the box with little Miss Gray-Squir- 
rel within it, he walked away with great strides 
toward the giant’s castle. 

Whitefoot, beside himself with grief and despair, 
followed just far enough behind to see what became 
of his hapless little bride. Alas! the great door clos- 
ed behind her, and Whitefoot was left, shivering with 
terror and grief, crouching outside. 

What should he do? His heart sank within him 
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at the thought of facing Mrs. Gray-Squirrel without 
her daughter in his company. How would the whole | 
village be filled with anguish and consternation at 
her loss? for her innocent ways and unseltish kind- | 
ness had made her the pet and pride ot Chestnut 
Hollow. Poor Whitefoot wished, from the depths of 
his h@art, that he had shared her fate rather than 
been the one to carry the mournful news to Chest- 
nut Hollowe But at last, finding it useless to wait 
there, he set forth. His limbs almost refused to 
carry him further, when he came in sight of the well 
known group of chestnut trees, and really more dead 
than alive, he staggered to the door of Mrs. Gray- 
Squirrel, and faltered out his wretched story. ye 


Now indeed was there sorrow and consternation in 
Chestnut Hollow. Poor Mrs. Gray-Squirrel was tak- 
en in hand by her kind-hearted neighbors, who did 
their best to encourage her to hope tor some unfore- 
seen release of her daughter. 

Whitefoot was cared for by half-a-dozen of his 
good-natured second cousins, the Moles. Mr. Coon, 
Squire Crow, Carpenter Woodebuck and others, call- 
ed a town-meeting to meet the exigency, and there 
was a great deal of talk, and many plans, but after 
many hours debate, they were just where they began. 
Then Mr. Coon, who had kept profound silence hith- 
erto, rose, and in his sarcastic manner, congratulat- 
ed them upon their great resolutions, condemning 
and denouncing the giants, but signiticantly inquir- 
ed, how much talk would punish the giants, or help 
Miss Gray-Squirrel. Then ina brief and very forcible 
manner he set forth bis own ideas. 

“We will go in a body to the castle,” said he. 


“ Undoubtedly his excellency, Governor Fox, will | 


lend us his valuable aid. Whether the presence of 
our united force will strike dismay to the giant’s 
heart, I do not pause to discuss. Enough that we 
divert his attention, draw his entire strength that 
way. Meantime our friend Whitefoot with Governor 
Fox is to steal in and find the strange box which 
imprisons the lovely young Miss Gray-Squirrel. 
Governor Fox will find it eaxy to bring box and all 





to Chestnut Hollow, for has he not wonderful strength 





ventures? When he has accomplished this task, we 
may disperse, each to his own way of escape, but till 
this is done, we must bravely provoke the giant’s 
attention. bg 

“But the danger? What will they do to us?” 
Suggested timid Miss Rabbit, with an hysterical sob. 

We shall not venture within reach, mind you. 
What one of us is not more fleet of foot or swift of 
wing than those monstrous, but awkward giants?” 
replied Mr. Coon, in the tone of an oracle. 

“Ah, but the thunder and lightning cane!” cried 
out Farmer Robin, in a voice which, despite his best 
effurts, quavered sadly. 

‘Farmer Robin, the thunder and lightning cane is 
a pure invention of your imagination. You fell— 
you were frightened—thbat is the sum of the matter,” 
retorted Mr. Coon, severely. 

Farmer Robin, still sorely convinced of the exist- 
ence of the death-dealing cane, but much abashed, 
retreated out of sight. 

Mr. Coon’s advice carried the day, and he was di- 
rectly chosen commander of the expedition, and all 
the rest of the day, extensive preparations went on 
for the approaching rescue. 

With the earliest dawn of the day, Mr. Coon was 
astir; and though he and his tenant, Miss S h 


to be at liberty. Whitefoot gave one little cry of joy, 
and bounded to her side, and away they darted 
through the grass--away they sped, never pausing 
to look behind them, hardly daring to be sure of this 
wonderful good fortune, until they were safe in the 
shelter of Chestnut Hollow. 

The poor, crest-fallen, frightened company were 
safely back in their homes, in such a panic they 
hardly dared venture forth, when they heard the 
arrival of the rejoicing lovers. They recovered their 
spirits, however, when they heard of the good fortune 
which had befallen their friends, and learned that 
they were to have a wedding feast after all. It was 
some time before Whitefoot dared to relate to them 
the tragic fate of their Tate commander-in-cbief; but 
from that time, Farmer Robin’s words were unques- 
tioned. For while the wild frost grape garlanded the 
scene of the wedding festivity, poor Mr. Coon lay in 
the damp cellar of the giant’s castle, divested of his 
rich fur cloak, stark, and cold, and dead. And to 
this very day you may hear the Frog family lament- 
ing his untimely end. 
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owl, were notorious day-sleepers, they were the first 
t» appear ready for the march. 

It was a strange procession, which I wish every 
little reader of the “ Flag” might have seen. There 
was Mr. Coon in all the dignity of commander-in- 
chief, arm-in-arm with the Fox. There was Miss 
Screechowl blinking her great eyes angrily, lending a 
helping hand now and then to’ poor Farmer Robin, 
who was ready to drop with fright as well as fatigue. 
The Misses Rabbit huddled together, starting at 
every noise of rustling leaf, ready to dart away with 
the speed of the wind. There was weeping Mrs. 
Gray-Squirrel, supported by Nurse Ferret on one 
side, and sorrowful Whitefoot on the other. There 
was Carpenter Woodchuck trying to seem cool and 
collected, but wishing from his heart that he were 
back in his home. 

Well might the giants come forth from the castle 
in astonishment, when their mingled yell, and shriek, 
and scream, and clatter of defiance burst upon the 
air. There was a perceptible wavering in the ranks 
of Mr. Coon’s novel soldiers, when the giants ap- 
peared, but that gallant hero rallied them bravely. 

“ Wait till they pursue, then we will retreat in 
order, and draw them after us,” he said, coolly. 

Alas! poor Mr. Coon was like many another skill- 
ful manceuverer. Had the enemy followed the plan 
laid out for them, his tactics would have proved ad- 
mirable. But the result was different from his 
anticipations. One of the giants retreated to the 
castle, the others remained in evident amusement, 

tching the mo ts of their singular visitors. 

When the other giant returned, he brought with 
him a fierce dog, and he carried in his hand some- 
thing which looked certainly very much like a cane, 
at the sight of which Farmer Robin darted away. 
Inatrice Mr. Coon was left alone, no one but poor 
little Whitefoot remaining. Then shone the true 
greatness of Mr. Coon’s character. ; 

“ Fly,-my dear Whitetoot! fly!” said he, “and find 
your hapless bride. Governor Fox is probably near 
at. hand. 1 will divert their attention. I will lead 
them a merry chase.” 

“ But,” answered Gray-Squirrel, faintly, “do you 
see, there is really a cane?” : 

“Nonsense! have I not told you—” began Mr. 
Coon. But the sentence was never finished. The 
giant who had been taking observation raised the 
cane—a flash, a roar, and poor Mr. Coon fell bleed- 
ing to the earth, sorely convinced at last of the reality 
of the thunder and lightning cane. 

Whitefoot flew away, scampering through the gar- 
den as swiftly as possible, when to his mingled grief 
and joy, he beheld his dear Gray-Squirrel. Yes, there 
she was in a strange prison, with cruel wires which 
kept her fast, and though her bright eyes were dim 
with grief and watching, and her graceful limbs 
listless and weary, she was still alive and uninjured. 

“ Whitefoot, my dear Whitefoot!” cried she. 

“O, Gray-Squirrel, we came to release you, and we 
have failed miserably. Poor Mr. Coon is dead. The 
giants—” 

‘‘Hush, they are coming. Fly, fly, dear White- 
foot!” cried the little prisoner, 

They were indeed coming, talking in their strange, 
loud fashion, and looking larger and more monstrous 
than ever. Whitefoot took a sudden, desperate 
resolution. 

“No, no, dear Gray-Squirrel, since I cannot save 
you, I will at least share your fate,” he said, while 
he crouched down by the side ot her cage. 

The giants were watching them, and though not a 
word they said was intelligible to the little lovers, 
you and I, my reader, may understand the whole. 

“ O Harry, Harry,” saidy one of the giants, who 
was nothing more than a little girl named Emma. 
“See, there is another squirrel come to see the one 
caught in your trap. Poor little things! How their 
eyes twinkle, and how frightened they must be. 
Perhaps they love each other dearly, and grieve, as 
you and I would, to be separated. Let the little 
prisoner go, Harry—please, Harry, let it go.” 





“What asilly thing you are, Emma. Just as if 


they knew each other. But I don’t care; open the 
door, it will be fun to see it scamper. Then we’ll 


| 

go and see that queer fellow father shot. He says he | been like a Fenian organization, because she had a 
head sent her (head centre). hy | 
| 


never saw a rdccoon so bold before.” 


So the soft little hand of Emma swung open the 


door. Little Mi-s Gray-Squirrel sprang to her feet, 





AN EARNEST MAN. 


An acquaintance relates the following comical scene 
which he witnessed one night out West at a village 
theatre: 

The piece had passed off without interruption, 
until the last scene. The character of Romeo was 
excellently enacted and loudly applauded, The very 
model of the lover was before the tomb of the Capu- 
lets, gazing upon the motionless form of her who had 
80 attracted his soul, and meditating upon commit- 
ting an act which would send his spirit to that undis- 
covered country where he supposed Jnliet’s had 
gone. Just as he exclaimed, “‘ Here’s to my love!” 
and at the same time raised the vial which contained 
the poison to his lips, a stalwart young countryman 
jumped upon the stage, seized him, dashed the vial 
from his hand, crushing it into atoms, and yelling: 

“Yer darned fool! she aint dead! Only been 
takin’ a little sleepin’ medicine. Didn’t yer get the 
parson’s letter?” 

“Sirrah!” growled out the enraged tragedian, 
while the house fuirly shook with laughter. 

“Why, yer gal aint dead, I tell yer. The way it 
was, they wanted to make Julia marry that chap 
thar,” pointing at Paris, ‘‘ whose business you have 
just settled, but I tell you Julia war spunk—she got 
her back up, and vowed she wouldn’t do it, even if 
while she war lying in the vault the ghost of the 
other feller whom you kilt should dash Ler brains out 
with the bones of some of her dead cousins. Wal, 
her spunk war up, and she took the stuff the parson 
fixed, so she could play the possum till you got hum. 
That’s the way it war,” replied the countryman, 
giving the desperate lover a tremendous poke in 
the ribs with his elbow, and at the same time loosing 
his hold. 

“ Curses on the fellow!” muttered the raving 
tragedian, as he stalked behind the scenes. 

* Wal, now,” said the countryman, fronting, the 
audience, “‘ if that aint a leetle the dod darned mean- 
est curse I everdid see, l hope to be swowed. That’s 
all the thanks | get for stopping him from pizenin’ 
himself. Hope to be tarnally smashed if ever 1 go 
to interfere agin when a feller wants to murder him- 
selt,” he continued, as he clambered back to his seat, ig 
just in time to prevent bis upper story from coming 
in contact with the cu: tain as it descended. 
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SMART GIRLS. 


At an examination in one of our young ladies’ 
seminaries, the other day, the question was put to a 
class of little ones: 

*“* Who makes the laws in our government?” 

* Congress,” was the ready reply. 

** How is Congress divided?” was the next ques- 
tion. But the little girl to whom it was put failed to 
answer it. Another little girl in the class raised up 
her hand, indicating that she could answer it. a) 

“Well,” said the examiner, ‘‘ Mixs Sallie, what do é 
you say the division is?” 

Instantly, with an air of confidence as well as tri- 
umph, the answer came: 

** Civilized, balt-civilized, and savage.” 





CORONER’S VERDICT. 

A genius out West, conceiving that a little powder 
thrown upon some green wood would facilitate its 
burning, directed a smal) stream upon the smoking 
pile; and not possessing a hand sufficiently quick to 
cut this off at a desirable moment, he was blown into 
pieces. The coroner thus reasoned out the verdict: { 
“It can’t be called suicide, because he didn’t mean 


























to kill himself; it wasn’t « visitation of God, because 
he wasn’t struck by lightning; he didn’t die for the 
want of breath, for he hadn't anything left to breathe y 
with. 1t’s plain he didn’t know what be was about, 
80 I shall bring in, ‘died fur the want of common 
sense.’ ” 
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A HEAD CENTRE.—Herod’s wife is said to have 





What bird is that which is absolutely necessary 


| that we should have at our dinner, and yet need | 
and prowess, well practised by many midnight ad- | those dear, little, agile feet which were only too,glad | neither be cooked nor served up?—A swallow, 
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A SNUFF-BOX. 


AD Philip Van Brun been 
wise man and sent hisown - 
heart to the wall, and mar: 
in accordance with the wi- 
of the family, Philip, trut! 
tell, would have gained m: 
thereby. He need never b 
worn frayed linen then, . 
dined off a cold joint on S$ 
days, nor gathered crows 
80 rapidly at the corners of 
eyes—nor, in short, have fi 


tear of that most trying st 
of human existence — ar 
cratic poverty. 

But Philip was not wise 





struggle as he would, he could never conquer 
world, nor the family pride, nor, hardest of all 
fumily spleen. So he died, and was buried and ) 
gotten. 

In a shabby little breakfast-room, « month a 
the burialof the dead man, Sandy Van Brun 
vaguely interrogating the depths of his coffee-: 
and sighing: 

«So I must have done with painting now, and | 
the clerkship—confound it! -1 hate law! Confo 
Gaylord’s musty office! 1 shall never be an # 
now.” 

“Aweel,” murmured Aflry, house-keeper and 
vant in ope, as sbe gathered up the forks, wit! 
mourning rows upon her cap flapping. * Puir la 
Puir laddie!” 





Go out governessing, or something of that sort 
be bound.” 

“ Yes, Sandy.” 

She answered for herself, for she was standing 
leaning against the mantel, and twirling her mc 
ing bandkerchief nervously round her finger: 
v girl some two or three years the senior of the lad, 

a low forehead, and long, straight nose, and larg: 

of a peutral tint sumewhere between brown 

gray. Sandy pushed bis chair back from the tal 

“1 wonder,” he said, “if they know of this at L 

ford? There is Corney Van Brun, driving his ! 

in-hand, and living on an allowance of twenty | 

sand per year; and Malge—-what do you su) 

that handsome Madge pays for the lace she we 
Humph! We come of one stock.” 

“ Sandy!’ with a little deprecatory look fron 
neutral eyes. 

“And blood is thicker than water,” grup 
Sandy. 

Bexs dropped ber hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ What is this?” she began, in a cbhirrupy ‘ 
which had, however, a hint of tears in it, ‘ you + 
are not afraid of work, Sandy? Poor papa was hw 
é drudge for us early and late, his life long. Ne 
! do we sigh fur Corney’s four-in-hand, nor M» 

e laces.” 
‘ Bess, it is very Lard for me to give up pain: 
¢ * Yes.” 
“And our birthright is our birthright! 
shouldn't that old ogress at Longford do some 

y for us, a8 Well as forthem? Papa was her sor 
we are his children.” 

Some little fine wrinkles showed for a mx 
alung Bess’s smooth forchead. 

“ It is better to do for ourselves, if only for the 
of poor papa’s mnemory,” she said. 

Sandy twisted his shoulders. 

“ Aweel,” murmured Afiry, who began to fee 
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an early victim tothe wea: . 


the contrary, he was a remarkably silly fellow, «: 


“And Bess,” said the boy, “ what will Bess | 
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